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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
ae eB 1 
With the “Spectator” of Saturday, October 10th, will be issued, 
gratis, SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——@—— 


F\HE great incident of the anti-Turkish agitation occurred 
on Thursday, when Mr. Gladstone spoke for an hour 
and a quarter in Hengler’s Circus, Liverpool, to an audience 
of six thousand persons of both parties, every man of whom 
was able to catch every sentence of the orator. As a speaker 
Mr, Gladstone has lost little of his form, and some of his 
sentences were of exceeding force, as when he declared that 
the massacres in Constantinople were no worse than those in 
the provinces, but to “all else was added consummate 
insolence,” or when he showed that these massacres were 
intended as tests of the patience of Europe—“he paraded 
massacre under the eyes of every Court in Europe ”—and 
that their result must encourage the Sultan to advance 
on the infamous course he had begun. Mr. Gladstone 
taunted diplomacy with its weakness, and showed by 
many illustrations that the “Concert of Europe,” august 
power as it was, had in the East proved usually a failure. 
Twenty millions of people had been rescued from the Turkish 
Pashas, but it had been by the efforts of individual Powers,— 
that is, of England as regarded Thessaly and Montenegro; 
of Austria as regarded Bosnia; of Russia as regarded Bul- 
garia. Still, he would work in concert with the Powers, but 
so far “the Powers collectively have undergone miserable 
disgrace.” 


And then Mr. Gladstone turned to the policy he would 
advise. He would not go to war with united Europe, though 
he held such war to be a “ phantasm ” of the nervous, nor would 
he even take such action as would precipitate war; but he would 
have the Government insist on its treaty rights, an insistence 
which would furnish no just cause of war; would haveit make 
specific demands, based upon those treaties, and then, if the 
Powers refused assent and the Sultan continued refractory, 
would refuse all further “complicity in crime” and break 
off all relations with the Turkish Empire, leaving the Con- 
tinental Powers to settle its fate as they could. The British 
people would then be able to consider their next step. The 
Government should also announce distinctly that it had no 
selfish object in Turkey, and would take no step to secure 
separate advantage. Such a policy would in no degree tarnish 
the honour of a reign which, almost two days before the meet- 
ing was sitting, had exceeded in length all previous reigns, and 
had been specially marked by peace, progress, and prosperity. 





The speech was a fine one, and leaves on the carefal reader 
the impression that Mr. Gladstone sees a method in which 
this country, even if it had to act alone, could apply coercion, 
but the actual method suggested is not a strong one. Mr. 
Gladstone makes no proposal by which an ally could be 
secured, he repudiates the idea of even causing a Europear 
war, and he recommends a course, the breaking off of rela. 
tions, which would, or at all events might, leave the Sultan 
more independent than at present. Abd-ul-Hamid, it is 
evident, possesses a bad kind of political courage in a very 
high degree, and if he quietly bowed farewell to the British 
Ambassador, and ordered a massacre next day, we should not 
only have failed but we should be ridiculous. It is as if a 
policeman said to a burglar, “If you murder that old 
gentleman I will never speak to you again.” No doubt, as 
Mr. Gladstone says, the British people would retain their 
freedom of action; but how does Sir P. Currie’s presence in 
Constantinople interfere with that? The notion of British 
complicity in crime, because a British agent watches and 
remonstrates against acts which he has neither legal nor 
physical power to prevent, is surely overstrained. The 
country must act more decisively than that, and the method, 
the only method, is to come to an understanding with the Ozar. 


There has been only one fresh massacre of Armenians this 
week, at Eguin, in Kharput, sixty miles from Diarbeker, 
where, according to official Tarkish accounts, six hundred 
people were put to death. Details of the massacres in Con- 
stantinople arrive, however, daily, and there is in particular 
a narrative in the Daily News of Thursday which should be 
studied by every one interested in the subject. It is the 
account by an Armenian porter who helped, under coercion, 
to remove the bodies of three hundred Armenians slaughtered 
on Wednesday, August 26th. These wretched men were 
all arrested by the police, and were shut up in a Serai, 
whence they were ordered out one by one into a group of officers 
and soldiers who, as the victim passed, clubbed him on the head 
and ran bayonets into his sides. The massacre lasted more 
than three hours, and as the victims died their bodies were 
thrust into the cellars, whence they were withdrawn at night 
by the porters and sent off in carts, holding twenty each, to 
the Armenian cemetery. “ While piling the corpses we saw 
many an eye open and close, or heard an occasional sigh or 
groan, but it was night, and we were working with a band of 
sentinels and officers over us, and could do nothing for any 
unfortunate wretch who was not quite dead.” 


The porter who related this story was himself saved from 
death by the Greek Embassy, into which he fled for refuge, 
and which forwarded him to the Pireus. This is the kind 
of scene which has been going on all over Turkey, and 
which has so alarmed even Europeans that a correspondent 
of the Vossische Zeitung, who has been very accurate, declares 
that a massacre of Europeans was ordered from Yildiz Kiosk 
on the 26th ult., and only prevented by some Ministers at the 
Porte who still retained their heads. The statement is in- 
credible, because no Minister would have resisted the Palace; 
but it is, we believe, true that many experienced Europeans 
expect a general massacre in Constantinople, the Mussulmans 
declaring that if they are threatened they will destroy the 
city and all infidels, flying afterwards to the Asiatic side. 
They would think twice of that threat if armed ships barred 
the passage, and if it were well understood that their rulers 
would be held personally responsible. 


The Ozar and Ozarina landed in Leith on Tuesday, under 
a salute from the Channel Squadron, and proceeded by rail to 
Ballater, whence they drove in open carriages to Balmoral, 
where they were warmly received by the Queen, who, it is 
said, has a personal affection not only for her grand- 
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daughter, but for the Emperor of Russia. The life led is 
in the main that of a sporting party in a great Highland 
house, but as Lord Salisbury goes down on Saturday it is 
not probable that business will be altogether avoided. No 
hint has yet been made public as to the Czar’s opinions about 
Tarkey, but the current of rumour tends towards some agree- 
ment between M. de Staal and the British Foreign Office 
which will be submitted tc the Sovereigns at Balmoral, and, 
if accepted, will probably be endorsed by the French Govern- 
ment, The agreement may be important, but we greatly fear 
that as yet the only decision of the Powers is to look on 
while the Sultan murders, as paralytics might. The four 
great Continental States are agreed that force must not be 
employed to coerce Yildiz Kiosk, and Great Britain and Italy 
are afraid of them. The only hopeful feature in the situation 
as yet is that the Ambassadors at Constantinople are much 
more irritated than their Courts, and that the European 
squadrons, the Russian included, are hovering near the Sea of 
Marmora. It is assumed that the Sultan will at once obey a 
European order, but perhaps Pharaoh’s heart will be hardened 
even to that. 


The Pope, by a Bull bearing date “the Ides of September,” 
1896, has given a final decision against the validity of 
Anglican Orders. They are “utterly void” from defect alike 
of form and intention. The form is bad because “ the power 
of consecrating and offering the true body and blood of the 
Lord” is not expressly given, and the intention is bad 
because the motive of that omission was; to introduce 
another rite not approved by the Church. Moreover, 
these facts had already been affirmed by previous Popes, not 
only in Bulls, but in Orders directing the reordination of 
Anglican priests, which, if their Orders had been valid, would 
have been “sacrilegious.” The Bull is unusually clear and 
free from verbiage, its meaning is summed up in a short and 
emphatic judgment, quoted textually elsewhere, and it is, of 
course, final upon the point at issue. The Bull ends with an 
appeal to all “who desire and seek with a sincere heart the 
possession of a hierarchy and Orders” to “return to the one 
only fold of Christ.” There never was any doubt as to what 
the substance of the decision must be; but the directness and 
hanghtiness of the rebuff can hardly have been expected by 
those who unwisely raised the question. 


On Wednesday the Queen had reigned longer than any 
previous English Sovereign by two days. George III. 
reigned for fifty-nine years and ninety-six days, but when 
the leap-year days of the two reigns are counted the Queen 
will be seen to have beaten her grandfather last Monday. The 
Queen has not only outreigned all the Sovereigns of Hurope 
who were on the throne when she succeeded, but she has seen 
the end of sixteen reigns which began after hers. She has 
been contemporary with five Sovereigns in Prussia, four in 
Russia, and two in Austria. In the case of France, she has 
seen the reign of Louis Philippe, the Republic of 1848, the 
Empire, and the Republic of 1870. In the internal affairs of 
England she has witnessed little less than a revolution. 
When she came to the throne there were virtually no railways. 
Now there is hardly a village without a station within three 
or four miles of it. But perhaps the greatest change of all is 
in the condition of the people. Sixty years ago the man with 
£1 a week was exceptionally fortunate. Now £1 a week is 
getting to be regarded as the normal rate of wages. And yet 
sixty years ago the purchasing power of £1 for a man who 
drank tea and smoked was about half what it is now. We 
have dwelt elsewhere upon the Queen’s position in her own 
dominions, and will only say here that without question she 
is the most striking figure in the whole English-speaking 
world. No Queen in history has ever won so great an amount 
of love and respect, 


The first object of the Nile expedition has been attained. 
Dongola was occupied by our forces on Wednesday about 
noon, and the gunboats at once started in pursuit of the 
flying enemy, as did the cavalry and Camel Corps, with the 
result that nearly a thousand prisoners were captured. Six 
guns and vast stores of grain, including three miniature 
mountains of dates, have fallen into our hands,’ and all! the 
chief people have come in,—among these being the brother 


of the famous Emir Wad-el-Negumi, the Dervish fanati¢-who- 


was defeated and killed at Toski. The black troops in the 
Dervish army are also said to be most anxious to desert to 





rai. 
us, and altogether it is clear that in the province of Don ola, 
Mahdism has entirely collapsed. As we have said chewing 
we presume that for the time, at any rate, the Sirdar ae 
remain at Dongola, and solidify the position he hag acquired, 
It should be stated that all the correspondents dwell upon 
the fertility and richness of the reconquered provinces on 
the splendid groves of date-palms, and on the heavy cropa 
standing in the fields. They also all agree in describing the 
inhabitants as overwhelmed with delight at their deliverance 
from the tyranny of the Mahdists. But in reality they are 
even better off than they think. They imagine that: they 
are going back to Egyptian rule of the Ismail epoch. Insteag 
of that, they are going back to the Anglo-Egyptian rule of 
the epoch of Lord Cromer, Sir John Scott, and Mr. Gorst, 


The march towards Dongola began last Saturday, the 
starting-point beinga place near the Hannek Cataract. At 
Kernah, the first village passed, was found an unoccupied 
mud-fort, and after pushing on for a little, the Dervishes 
were discovered to have crossed the river, and encamped near 
a place named Hafir. Our troops had thus the river, here 
nearly a mile and a half broad, between them and the enemy, 
and the attack had to be entrusted to the gunboats. These, 
as we have described elsewhere, moved up under the west 
bank and tried to force their way through a channel between 
that bank and an island. They were opposed, however, by 
two guns in a small work, and by a large number of riflemen 
hidden in cleverly protected rifle-pits. The steamers several 
times advanced, delivered the fire from their Maxim and qnick- 
firing guns, and then retired to advance again. At last the 
artillery on the east bank got across a half dry channel on to 
the island, and soon helped the gunboats to silence the Dervish 
fire. The gunboats were then able to proceed up stream and 
to make a raid on Dongola. They returned on the Sunday 
after making several important captures. On Monday our 
troops crossed the river, on Tuesday marched on Dongola, and. 
on Wednesday occupied it. 


A picturesque incident in the fight is worth recording. 
When the action was over the men who had worked the 
Dervishes’ guns came in, They stated that they had been 
artillerymen in Hicks Pasha’s army, and had been captured 
by the Dervishes. They were forced to work the guns by 
Baggaras—that is, men of the dominant tribe—who stood 
over them with drawn swords and saw that they pointed the 
guns properly. The Dervishes did not, however, understand 
the use of the fuses, and therefore the gunners, who wished 
to do as little damage as possible, omitted these. This is said 
to be the reason why the artillery fire did so little harm, and 
why the steamers, though constantly hit, were very little 
damaged. The Baggaras certainly do not seem able to 
inspire their subjects with much love. On the whole, the 
loss of life in the occupation of Dongola was small. Colone} 
Colville was wounded, and one English sergeant was killed 
on one of the gunboats. The only disappointed persons in 
Dongola just now are the men of the North Staffordshire 
Regiment, who complain bitterly that they enjoyed no 
fighting. 

The French are finding out in Madagascar what we have so 
often found out in India, and what we are experiencing just now 
in South Africa,—i.e, that it is not the first, but the second, 
conquest of a native race which causes the trouble. Madagascar, 
outside the capital and the few coast towns held by the Frencb, 
is in a condition little removed from anarchy. Accordingly, 
the Government have determined to recall M. Laroche, the 
Civil Governor, and to appoint in his stead a soldier, Colonel 
Gallieni, as virtual dictator over the whole island. No doubt 
that is a wise course under the circumstances, but it does not 
undo the very serious initial mistake made by the French. 
When they had entered Antananarivo they should have made 
it their prime care to keep up the Hova Government and to 
work through it. Instead, they elected to destroy the old 
framework of government and to try and put up a brand-new 
French administration. The result is what we see. We fear 
that France will not escape from her difficulties in the island 
without sending another expedition. Unless she keeps 4 
really adequate military force in the island she will be worried 
by a constant series of little revolts. Tropical edlonies cannot 
‘be organised on the cheap. ade oy 


The London cabmen have been on strike this week against 
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the “ privileged ” system maintained by all the railways 
except the South-Western. Under this system no cabman 
can use @ railway station as a stand unless he is “ privileged,” 
that is, in fact, selected by the traffic managers. It is a revolt 
of the cab democracy against an aristocracy created by the rail- 
ways. The latter prefer the system which gives them a certain 
control, and which would, if the privileged men were faithful, 
defend them completely against strikes, but the cabmen are not 
universally faithful, yielding, as regards part of their number, 
to their general Union. There is something to be said for the 
strikers from the point of view that cab-driving is a service to 
the public, in which all drivers ought to be equal; but the 
managers of the trade are exceedingly unwise. The railways 
can start cabs of their own, and are doing it, and the privileged 
eabs are turned out to increase the crowd uf competitors in the 
streets, who, with omnibuses increasing in number every day, 
picycles depriving them of custom from the young, and the 
danger of motor-cabs hanging over their heads, are already at 
their wits’ end for a living. We have always maintained that 
cabmen are underpaid, that they have not shared in the 
general advance of London wages, and that they ought to 
have in all cases sixpence for the hiring, as they have now if 
the distance is under a mile; but they are foolish to quarrel 
with their own bread. 


The prisoner Bell was brought up at Bow Street on Thurs- 
day and charged with unlawfully conspiring to cause an 
explosion. Mr. Gill, who prosecuted for the Treasury, pro- 
duced a considerable amount of evidence, including some 
very remarkable letters, and showed the general outline of 
the plot. It appears that the plan was to produce an ex- 
plosion on September 15th,—called in the letters which 
passed between the conspirators, “the wedding.” The con- 
spirators had not apparently any intention of using their 
bombs themselves. Their object was to find an obliging 
Irish patriot in Glasgow who would “do the needful,” while 
they kept out of the way. They therefore sent over Bell to 
Glasgow to find the necessary patriot. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the Glasgow patriots were extremely shy, and, much to 
Bell’s chagrin, they did their best to avoid him. So successful, 
indeed, were they in their efforts to keep out of his way that 
in his more desponding moments he seems actually to have 
contemplated using the bombs himself. Ultimately the case 
against Bell was adjourned. Tynan’s extradition has mean- 
time been officially asked for by our Government. They have, 
however, decided that our extradition treaty with the Nether- 
lands does not cover the cases of Kearney and Haines, and 
therefore no attempt will be made to extradite them. It 
does not follow that they will therefore escape. We 
presume that the Dutch police will have something to say to 
them as, when arrested at Rotterdam, they were in the 
possession of infernal machines and dynamite cartridges. 


The news of the week from Rhodesia is fairly satisfactory. 
Fighting still continues in places, but chief after chief is 
coming in, and even the great witch-doctor bas sent an agent 
to Mr. Rhodes to treat. It remains to be seen how far the 
submission is genuine, and how far it is due to a wish to 
resume cultivation before it is too late in the year. 


Mr. Parminter’s account of the atrocities committed in the 
Congo State for the sake of extorting india-rubber has 
evidently produced a sensation in Belgium. A decree 
signed by the King on September 18th establishes a Com- 
mission charged to protect the natives throughout the State, 
Its members are leading missionaries, Catholic and Protestant, 
and each is empowered to bring any acts of oppression 
direct before the Governor-General. M, Michel, moreover, is 
appointed Inspector-General for the same purpose, and the 
agents of the Government are prohibited from entering into 
hostilities against natives without superior authority. Upon 
no pretext must villages be burnt, and Europeans in command 
of any force employed in repression will be held personally 
responsible for acts of cruelty. “ Disciplinary penalties” are 
not to be applied to natives, even in rebellion, nor may agents 
in future depart from legal forms. Those are excellent orders 
if they are only obeyed, but the fact that it has been necessary 
to issue them proves previous abuses. Let us trust that M. 
Michel, or the Bishop of Thymbrium, who is President of the 
Commission, will pror= « Las Casas. 





We have in our hands a decision by Judge Russell, of the 
New York Sapreme Court, which shows the extent'to which 
the “Trust” system, or system of using capital to create 
monopolies, is pushed in the United States. A National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association has been formed which 
includes almost every large drug-dealer in the Union, and 
which fixes the price of drugs. If any private dealer under- 
sells the Association the latter warns the whole trade by 
circular not to deal with him, and as a rule succeeds in 
ruining the business of the refractory firm. John D. 
Park and Sons’ Company resolved to resist the dicta- 
tion, and applied for an injunction, which was refused 
in the particular instance, but granted as a general 
principle, all men being enjoined to abstain from “con- 
spiring” to enforce “a restraint of trade.” The case is 
an extreme one, because it is clear that a Trust of the 
kind is, or may be, playing with human life. It does not 
matter much if they raise the price of patent medicines, 
which seems to have been the specific grievance, to a guinea 
a drop; but suppose they put drugs like quinine, opium, or 
the aperients out of the reach of the poor. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Bryan’s followers place the Trust system in 
the forefront of their charges against capital, and cases like 
this give them an argumentative foothold, all the more effec- 
tive because ordinary Americans are very nearly crazy about 
drugs. They suffer from depression, and take to medicine ag 
a remedy as Northern Europeans take to alcohol. 


On Tuesday, in the Parliament of the Canadian Dominion: 
Sir Charles Tupper, the late Premier, raised a very interesting 
debate by virtually impeaching the Governor-General, Lord 
Aberdeen, for unconstitutional conduct in withholding his 
consent from certain appointments which the outgoing 
Ministry desired to make. Mr. Laurier, the present Premier, 
replied in a very able speech, and defended the action of Lord 
Aberdeen, who, he declared, had not only acted’ with perfect 
propriety, but had won the everlasting gratitude of the people 
of Canada. Sir Charles Tupper’s complaint was, he said, 
“the last wail of a disappointed office-grabber.” Lord 
Aberdeen had maintained the spirit of popular government. 
It is to be noted that the chief Opposition journal supports 
Lord Aberdeen. We do not doubt that he acted quite 
rightly. It is one of the chief duties of a Colonial Governor, 
as of a constitutional Sovereign, to hold an equal balance 
between the two parties in the State, and to refuse to 
allow an outgoing Ministry which has been condemned 
by the popular voice to embarrass their successors by 
appointments which, though technically not illegal, are 
against the spirit of the Constitution. A Governor is 
a trustee, and must act as one. 


At the general meeting of the British Association on 
Saturday Dr. Elgar read a paper on “Safety in Ships.” 
He showed that the safety of ships had been gradually 
increasing. They seldom failed in stability, and owing 
to the strength with which the deck-houses were now con- 
structed, it was practically impossible for a well-built 
steamer to be overwhelmed by the sea,—that is, by the sea 
breaking over her and finding its way below in such 
quantities as to sink her. Another great source of safety 
was water-tight compartments. There appeared to be no 
reason why large passenger-steamers should not be so sub- 
divided as to be safe against any single blow from outside. 
This was practically done in many of the great Transatlantic 
steamers running from Liverpool. We presume that a naval 
architect, commissioned to think of no other considerations 
than safety, could build a steamer which, even were she 
ripped up by a sunken rock like the ‘Drammond Castle,’ 
or run into like the ‘Elbe,’ would still remain afloat and 
safe. But of course such a steamer would be very expen- 
sive to construct, and probably a great deal of valuable 
space would be wasted. At the same time, the sense of 
absolute security attaching to her would make people willing 
to pay 10 per cent. more for a berth than in an ordinary 
liner. We wonder that one of the great firms does not build 
a steamer which they could advertise as an ocean lifeboat. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 1093. bd 
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OF THE DAY. 


—o— 
THE QUEEN. 


5 a Queen has reigned longer than any previous 
Sovereign of these islands. She has seen rise and 
decline and die out men and interests and policies and 
movements, not by the score, but literally by the thousand. 
Great statesmen, great Generals, great poets, have played 
their parts before her and have passed away, and she 
alone remains. Old men can recall no other cry but that 
of “God Save the Queen,” and such phrases as “ the King’s 
subjects,” “the King’s Palace,” and “ King’s Counsel” 
are unknown and unremembered phrases save among a 
score or so of white-haired grandfathers. In truth, the 
Queen has outreigned and outlived every one and every- 
thing save only the love and fidelity of the nation. She 
received the flower of loyalty bruised, battered, and half- 
ruined from her Hanoverian predecessors, but in her hands 
it has revived and grown to what we see it now. Think 
for a moment of the position the Queen now occupies. It 
wants not the zeal and enthusiasm of a worshipper of 
Monarchy, but merely eyes to see and a brain to under- 
stand, to proclaim her the most striking, the most splendid, 
the noblest figure in the whole English-speaking world. 
There has never been before, and in all probability never 
will be again, such a spectacle as that of the woman who 
now wears the crown of the United Kingdom. For sixty 
years she has held one of the most trying and most diffi- 
cult positions in the world, and yet has come through her 
great ordeal unscathed. We do not wish on such an occa- 
sion to heap on her the blasphemies of flattery or to say 
that she has made no mistakes. She has made mistakes 
like every other human being, but it is not too much to say 
that they have been mistakes of the head, never of the 
heart. She has always done what she believed to be her 
duty, and this is enough. Perhaps the most marvellous 
thing about the Queen’s reign is the fact that she has never 
sacrificed any one to her own personal advantage. Of almost 
every other Sovereign of whom history tells us there have 
been men and women who have been able to say, and say 
truly, “I did my best to serve my Sovereign. I sacrificed 
everything for him, and for a time my services were used 
and accepted; but in the end I was forgotten and put 
aside.” Noone can say that truly of the Queen. Her 
loyalty to those about her has been tried again and again, 
and has never failed. She may have had likes and dis- 
likes, and prejudices reasonable or unreasonable, like 
every other human being, but from that cynicism which 
looks upon men and women like pawns on the chess- 
board, to be moved about at will, and thrown aside when 
the game is over, she has not a trace. This absence of 
all cynicism is indeed the ruling characteristic of the 
Queen. The cynical man plays with human hopes and 
motives, and disbelieving alike in himself and in all the 
world, is content to forget his instruments, because he 
declares that under like circumstances they would forget 
him. What makes this absence of cynicism the more 
extraordinary in the Queen is the fact that her life 
has been passed in the atmosphere which of all 
others is likely to breed this canker of the mind. 
Throughout her reign the Queen has seen and known 
everything at close quarters. The veils behind which 
the politicians work have been drawn aside for her, and 
she has seen even good men struggling, pushing, and 
fighting for their own personal objects as even good men 
will fight when inflamed by ambition. To see such spec- 
tacles and yet to remain simple-hearted and untouched 
by cynicism is hardly less than a miracle. The Queen 
possesses also the quality which is the co-relative of the 
want of cynicism. She is by the common consent of all 
who know her the most truthful of human beings. 
People may say what they will, but that again is not a 
common quality in Sovereigns. Bacon from his vast ex- 
perience quotes with approval the dictum of Solomon that 
*‘the heart of the King is inscrutable.” And so as a rule 
itis. But such inscrutability and truthfulness do not keep 
Louse together. The King, to make his heart inscrutable, 
even if he refuses to descend to actual falsehood, must 
practise an economy of truth which is but little removed 
from falsehood. And how great must be a Sovereign’s 
temptation to adopt such inscrutability. It is their surest 
protection from so much that makes their lives difficult 
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and uneasy. That the Queen has not made her }, 
inscrutable or wrapped her true nature in mystery — 
disguise, but has instead stood forth to the world a truth. 
speaking, straightforward, falsehood-defying woman, i, 
among her highest claims to honour. That she hag ridin 
sighed as an honourable woman, and obeyed the temptation 
to lie like a politic Queen, adds a grace above all 
to her fame. Next, the Queen must deserve praise, ang 
praise without stint, for her perfect discretion. Think of 
the secrets that she has known touching the honour ang 
happiness of hundreds of men and women. Yet who dary 
say that the Queen by a chance or foolish word eyo 
betrayed the confidences which have been made known to 
her? It is part of the etiquette of our Constitution that 
the Queen is told everything. She knows what great 
soldier once showed gross cowardice before the enemy, 
Yet he died honoured by all. A careless remark from her 
might have let the world into the secret of how this man was 
bribed by foreign gold, how that man, once respected 
all and filling some great post of trust, had, in truth 
many a dark stain upon his life. The Queen has seen 
the ugly, knotted, uneven side of the tapestry of life as 
confessor in the Roman Church sees it, but she has as 
rigidly respected and observed the trust of her high office 
as if she had been a priest. The country may not have 
known in detail the Queen’s loyalty, truthfulness, and 
discretion, those qualities which above all others go to 
make up high character, but instinctively it has grasped 
them. Ask the man in the street why he respects and 
loves the Queen, and he will tell you ina moment. It is not 
because she is the lawful Queen of these islands, and con. 
forms to the requirements of the Act of Settlement—i.e,, 
is the heir of the body of the Electress Sophia, joins in 
the Communion of the Church of England, and has not 
intermarried with a Papist—but because he thinks it his 
duty to love his Sovereign, because of her high and 
noble character. It is because he knows the Queen to bea 
woman not only of pure life, but a woman endowed in the 
highest degree with all that makes a human being worthy, 
that he loves the Queen. Life, the world knows well, requires 
an art, and it is because the Queen has practised this art 
so nobly and with so much devotion to the highest ideals, 
that she is so much loved. Mark, too, that the Queen owes 
the love which she inspires not merely to the belief that she 
loves England, and would sacrifice herself in an instant to 
the national interests. The country is proud of that, but it 
has felt the same of many of its great men, and yet not 
accorded them the feelings reserved for the Queen. The 
people feel that the Queen, though she loves the country, 
loves honour and truth and righteousness more, and there- 
fore the foundation of her patriotism is of the surest. She 
would not, and could not, act basely even to serve and save 
the State. 


We come back, then, to this. Her personal character is 
the chief glory of the Queen. It is much that during her 
reign we have grown so happy, so rich, so powerful; 
but it is more that she has shown us that a woman 
may take so great a share in the ordering of human 
affairs, and yet remain “ unspotted from the world.” It 
is a lesson we all need to learn, and it has been given us 
in a way by which all men may profit. There may be 
some force in saying that it is easy to do right if one 
is rich. There is none in saying that it would be easy 
to do right if only one were a Sovereign. No task is 
in reality harder than that imposed upon a King or 
Queen,—especially if the Sovereign is bound by a Con- 
stitution such as ours. The constitutional Monarch 
has added to every other temptation incident to Royal 
power the temptation to intrigue against the Ministers 
who are imposed upon him by the public voice, and who 
are empowered to speak and act in his name. When the 
Monarch believes the policy chosen by his Ministers to be 
wrong or foolish or dangerous the temptation to use 
indirect means to oppose them must sometimes be 
extreme. Depend upen it, it can never be easy to bea 
constitutional King. But the Queen, though in sixty 
years she must agaim and again have differed from her 
Ministers, has never stooped to intrigue against them as 
did her grandfather and her uncle. The notions of intrigue 
and the Queen in conjunction are inconceivable. Loyalty, 
truthfulness, and discretion are not the qualities on which 
intrigues are built. But as we have said, and as we must 
say again, loyalty, truthfulness, and discretion are the 
Queen’s characteristics. Long may the nation enjoy the 
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who is marked by such qualities, and may 
pe aed the ideals of her successors. That is the 
ae of all the Queen’s subjects. The Queen has set 
hem an example of truth and honesty, and has shown 
ai enthroned the ideal which all the English-speaking 
oples instinctively desire to follow. That ideal is to 
ere te in all times and in all places and in all trials, like 
n English gentleman. The Queen has fulfilled this ideal, 
a in fulfilling it has won for herself the love and 


admiration of all her people. 





THE CZAR’S VISIT. 


T js not good manners to criticise a guest, especially 
I one whose presence is an honour, but this one is a 
wublic character as well as a guest, and there is something 
which appeals irresistibly to the imagination in the 
contrast between the figure of that slight young man 
with the weary face and the sad, anxious eyes, and the 
tremendous position to which Providence and events have 
raised the Czar. He is not only Autocrat of the Russian 
people, that is, of a hundred millions of white men who, 
if called upon, would elect him master and guide by a 

90 per cent. majority, not only Commander-in-Chief of 
five million soldiers, not only lord of the whole Northern 

world so completely that his telegraphed order would bea 

sufficient sentence of death on any man living between the 

Baltic and Japan, but he disposes of the armies and fleets 
of France, and throughout Europe he is for the moment 
the final referee. The German Emperor, to all other men 
so defiant, is to him all complaisance ; and the head of the 
house of Hapsburg, who thinks of himself still as heir of 
the Cesars, anxiously meditates whether the coldness of 
his recent visitor’s speeches did or did not conceal a 
dangerous reserve. The King of Italy, a Sovereign with 
a descent of a thousand years, permits the marriage of 
his son with the daughter of a petty Prince in the Balkans, 
a Sheik rather than a King, because the alliance will 
conciliate the Czar; while the Sultan for the moment 
recognises the existence of no other Monarch, and if 
bidden in an autograph letter would abandon even the 
dear delight of slaughtering Christians who are unarmed. 
Even in Britain, which the Russian troops cannot reach, 
there is a disposition to defer to power so vast; and ina 
hall hung with Crimean trophies the aged Queen receives 
one who to her is a boy, with a feeling that on his fiat 
depends issues almost immeasurably great. Of the 
solidity of the power of Russia we may judge from 
the fact that we, who won the struggle in the Crimea, 
are now pleading for aid to the heir and name- 
sake of Nicholas I. It is said, of course, that the 
Czar is but travelling, as any other young noble might, 
to visit his wife’s relatives, and enjoy, if that be possible, 
some approach to ordinary domestic life; but there are 
no relatives in France, and that heavy sceptre is not 
one which even for a fortnight can be lightly laid aside. 
Power dwells with an autocrat even if he is asleep, for 
till he wakes nothing can be resolved. It is not possible 
for those gathered at Balmoral to forget that peace or 
war in Europe depend on that young man’s decision, 
that if he were offended he might change the whole 
future, that if he were pleased a few words from his 
lips would rescue one of the oldest of Christian peoples 
from the extinction by torture with which they are now 
threatened. To bid men forget how potent the Czar is, 
and regard him only as a welcome guest, is to bid them 
forget all facts, and occupy themselves with pleasant 
imaginings. The modern world is too conscious for such 
a bidding to be of the smallest effect. The situation is 
only the more strained if the Czar is, as reported, self- 
distrustful, reluctant to act, anxious for time and 
advice and guidance from the kind of events which 
move Sovereigns, for the passionate desire of all around 
him in the Queen’s house is that he should decide, 
should take up his burden, should say the words which 
will terminate the European suspense, perhaps even the 
sick agony of Armenia. The reluctance of the jury to 
give a verdict does not terminate the consciousness of 
the accused that his fate is in their hands. 


There is exaggeration in all that? We fear there is 
none, and that the failure of most men is to realise 
how true it all is, how terrible is the real power of 
the Queen’s guest, how directly the responsibility for 





events rests on his personality. Be it through a 
certain weakness among her statesmen, be it because of 
a tremor which can be distinctly felt running through 
the nations, be it a mere result of complicated circum- 
stances, nothing is strong in Europe at this moment 
except Russia, and the autocracy of the Czar in Russia is 
real, unhampered even by the existence of advisers whom 
he must not disregard. The power of decision rests with 
him exclusively, and his decision will practically be that 
of the entire Continent. It is folly to shut our eyes to 
that fact, or to the further one that on that decision rests, 
and for a long time to come will rest, the future dis- 
position of the British people towards Russia. At pre- 
sent that disposition is singularly friendly, not only towards 
the Czar himself, but towards his State. They have neither 
been frightened nor annoyed by the great advance which 
Russia has made in the Far East, though that advance 
has made her the great influence at Pekin, and the formal 
Protector of Corea, which is rapidly becoming a Russian 
Principality almost as subordinate as Bokhara. They are 
willing, if the Czar will coerce Turkey into endurable 
order, to see the Russian flag advanced over Armenia, 
and would even as a people consent, on conditions, to see 
Constantinople pass into Russian hands. They wish, in 
fact, heartily wish, for a termination, or at least a suspen- 
sion, of the antagonism between the two Empires. But if 
the decision goes the other way, if the counsellors at St. 
Petersburg persuade the Czar that Turkey must be suffered 
to go on rotting till the Ottoman Empire falls, if the 
Armenians are given up to massacre, and the Czar 
declares himself the benevolent ally of Abd-ul-Hamid, 
British feeling will undergo a strong revulsion. The 
whole nation will fall back into the attitude of cold sus- 
picion out of which even now some British statesmen 
cannot be driven, and will mutter under its breath that 
one autocracy is as bad as another, and that it does not 
become Great Britain to foster or even, if it can be avoided, 
permit any Russian advance, for there is no guarantee 
that such advance will be for the happiness of mankind. 
That was the temper of the British people a very few 
years ago, as witness the positively silly agitation about 
the Pamirs, and it would be their temper again, probably 
for a generation, to the immense embarrassment of Russia 
as well as of themselves. They need Russia in Asia as 
Russia, in Asia, needs them, but there will be no cordiality, 
no hearty co-operation, unless Russia will understand that 
neither in European nor Asiatic Turkey have we any 
selfish interests, and will make reasonable concessions to 
the outraged moral sense of the British people, who are 
burning with rage, justifiable rage, at what they consider 
a war on the human race, waged indeed by the Sultan, 
but sheltered by Powers far stronger and less blinded by 
ignorance than he. These are the facts of the hour, and 
as we ourselves urgently plead for an understanding with 
Russia, and would gratify her permanent aspirations in 
pursuit of it, we can see no failure of hospitality in 
describing them as they are. 


The splendid position which the Czar, and therefore 
Russia, occupies at this moment is a singular object- 
lesson in the advantages and the drawbacks of auto- 
cratic government. It can hardly be denied, we think, 
by reasonable men that much of the prestige enjoyed by 
Nicholas II., a prestige almost bewildering in its grandeur, 
is due to the fact that he has really a free hand, that in 
the great decisions to be made every Russian will accept 
his guidance, and, if required, will follow him. His com- 
mand, to employ a rather extravagant and yet true expres- 
sion, will within his own dominions affect all wills as well 
as all acts. If he decides that the status quo must be 
maintained whatever its consequences, all Russians will 
rail at England as the peace-breaker of the world. If, on 
the other hand, he decides that Abd-ul-Hamid is too bad 
to bear, all Russians will recall their secular quarrel with 
Constantinople, and rejoice that Russia is making good 
her claim to be the protectress of all Christians in the 
East. That unity of the nation, which is the result, as it 
is also the source, of the autocracy, is an element in tle 
power of Russia which it is impossible to exaggerate. The 
Czar can choose as ally whom he will, unfettered by any- 
thing save his own conscience, and therefore those who 
wish to be chosen—which just now is all Europe—wait 
humbly on his commands. There is solid strength as 
well as immense prestige in that freedom of action; but 
then look at the other side. Everything, the whole future 
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of Russia, as well as. of the Continent, hangs on the 
capacity of one man, who would: be Czar whether he 
had the brain of Peter the Great or of Peter the 
Little, whether he possessed, like the first German 
Emperor, the power of choosing the exact instrument 
required, or whether, like Napoleon III., he never made a 
choice without making also a more or less grave blunder. 
The very liabilities of mortal life in an autocrat become to 
his nation enormous dangers, dangers which justify the 
apparently absurd precautions taken for the past month 
throughout the Western world. Moreover, Kings are 
conscious like other men, and it is impossible to doubt 
that the weight of this unshared power presses heavily 
upon autocrats, producing in some indecision, in some 
rashness, in some that ungovernable caprice which 
resembles the insanity which marked most of the Caesars 
of the Julian line. To be uncontrolled, and to be human,— 
itis not a good combination. On the whole, we believe 
that Englishmen will prefer their own system even in 
external politics, though it is so nearly fatal to genius, 
produces such exhausting delays, and leaves so much to 
Cabinets which, like Councils of War, will do anything 
but act. 





THE FATE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


E do not like the way things are going. It is quite 

clear that a cue has been given to the Press, and 

that the cue is substantially this. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is deeply moved by the sufferings of the Armenian 
people, which still continue, and most indignant at the 
recent conduct of the Sultan; but it is not prepared 
without allies to apply coercion to him, nor is it prepared 
in order to secure allies to depart from the traditional 
policy of this country in respect to Eastern Europe. It is 
ready to make any appeal to the Czar’s feelings or those 
of his people, but it is not ready to make any great con- 
cession to their interests or aspirations. In other words, 
her Majesty’s Government will not promise to regard the 
occupation of Constantinople by a Russian force with 
approval or indifference. That seems to us equivalent to 
throwing up the sponge, and admitting that in the cir- 
cumstances of the situation the Sultan must be allowed 
his own way, even though that way leads him to the final 
extirpation of the Armenian people. It is admitted, 
rightly or wrongly, that Great Britain, however furious 
with just indignation or however openly defied, cannot 
move against the Sultan without anally, and it is clear on 
the face of the present position that the only ally worth 
having for the end in view is the Russian Government. 
We cannot obtain the hearty support of France without 
Russian consent; we cannot obtain the hearty support of 
Germany by anything we may do; and we cannot obtain 
the hearty support of Austria without accepting all the 
burdensome obligations which would be entailed on us by 
an entrance into the Triple Alliance. We must, in fact, either 
win Russia to an alliance, either active or passive, or sit 
quiet in bitter humiliation; and Russia will not be won 
without a guarantee that her permanent and unchangeable 
policy shall not be once again baffled by a new conference 
of Berlin, possibly by an armed defence of Constantinople. 
She was too bitterly disappointed in 1878 to run again a 
similar risk. That is the truth of the situation, and it 
seems to us that British policy, as described in inspired 
paragraphs, is based on two incorrect ideas. One is that 
we can go on declaring that we are still able to protect 
Constantinople for the Turks. We are not able. Wholly 
apart from all ideas of the possibility of a hostile coalition, 
in which, as we said last week, we are unable to believe, we 
cannot fight Russia, much less Russia plus France, with- 
out the hearty assent of the British people, and they would 
give no such assent. To wage a great war in order to main- 
tain Turkish dominion would revolt their consciences too 
deeply. It would be like fighting a civilised Power in 
order that Barbary corsairs might have free range of the 
Mediterranean. The people would not do it, and any 
Government which proposed such a course would find 
itself either in a minority, or with a majority which had 
not the energy or the single-mindedness essential with 
Englishmen to success in a great war. The Opposition, 
however patriotic, would ask every day what we were 
fighting for, and the answer could only be the maintenance 
of the foulest and most destructive tyranny which now 
harasses mankind. Within a week of the declaration of 





war military considerations would force ug into active ay 
warm alliance with Abd-ul-Hamid,—that is, with a P a 
regarded by nineteen out of every twenty Englishmen ss 
outside the pale of humanity, a tyrant of the type which 
according to optimist philosophers, has been extinguished 
by the progress of man. The situation would be un 
able, and would either produce a defeat or would be ot 
rid of by some humiliating but “ necessary ” compromige 
If, then, we cannot fight for Constantinople, what is the 
objection to say so frankly, and thereby convince aj] 
Russians that whether we are selfish or not—and we are 
selfish enough, except when we are moved, as in the 
present case, by loftier emotions—our selfishness will not 
stand in the way of their secular aspirations? They are 
free, we want to say to them, if they will help to do the 
world’s work, to take the only pay which in their judgment 
will be sufficient compensation for the effort, . 

But we shall be told, indeed we practically are told by 
the action or inaction cf British diplomacy, that there is 
another question to be considered. It is the traditional 
policy of Great Britain, acknowledged to be sound by all 
grave thinkers, to prevent the rise of any Power capable of 
founding a Universal Monarchy in the West, and Russia in 
possession of Constantinople could found such a monarchy, 
The “ master of Constantinople,” it is repeated every day, 
is master of the world. He would at all events be 
master of the Mediterranean. We are wholly unable ty 
believe this statement, which, made in many quarters 
and in the broadest way, is based on inaccurate thought. 
It is utterly contrary to history, which shows us that the 
master of Constantinople, even when much the strongest 
military Power in the world, has never been able to master 
Europe ; has usually, in fact, sunk gradually into a weaker 
Power, standing always on the defensive. In what way 
would the possession increase Russian ability to attack 
Germany, or Austria, or Great Britain? She might, 
it would be said, ally herself with France to drive us out 
of Egypt; but to whose advantage ? and what prevents 
her from attempting that enterprise now? Is it, per- 
chance, Turkish love for England which would induce the 
Sultan to close the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles 
against a Russian fleet? An alliance of Russia, Turkey, 
and France for our destruction could be arranged ina 
month even now, and would be at least as powerful as an 
alliance between Russia and France with the former in 
possession of Constantinople, a position, as Mr. Gladstone 
once pointed out, always singularly liable to attack from 
a@ maritime Power. The alliance, moreover, is, as a 
permanent policy, only an assumption. It is at least 
as probable that all States with interests in the 
Mediterranean would feel a new and keen dread 
of Russian ambition, a new and a strong disposition 
to seek the aid of the great maritime Power, 
which, allied with them, could keep the Mediterranean 
free and the road to Asia always open. This interest 
would always be vital to Italy; it would be enormously 
strengthened in Austria if she possessed Salonica; and it 
would be felt, we feel assured, even by France, though 
from her seat on the Atlantic she would remain as she is 
now, more independent. The subject is almost too large 
for a newspaper, but this belief, that Russia in a new 
position would be so much stronger than Russia as she 
is, seems to us to be part of that apprehensive view of 
politics which holds that there can be no freedom of the 
Mediterranean while France is seated at Biserta or 
England at Gibraltar. Positions are of a certain import- 
ance, but the mastery of positions is not the mastery of 
the world. 

At all events, if this is the danger, the danger is in- 
curred already. ‘Turkey, with the Balkans in Bulgarian 
hands, with her Fleet rotting at anchor, with her Army 
unpaid, with her Christian population in despair, with a 
weak Sultan, and with Europe unanimously contemptuous 
of her Administration, lies, and it is believed is conscious of 
lying, at the mercy of Russia unless she is defended from 
outside; and who is there to defend her? Great Britain, 
as we have already said, and as almost all Englishmen 
admit, will not, lest she should share in the guilt of the 
recent massacres, or give their author a new lease of 
the power he has so fearfully misused. France will 
not, because she hopes some day to recover her provinces 
through Russian assistance. Germany will not, because 
she has no direct interest in the matter sufficient to justify 
the Emperor in risking a war upon two frontiers, of 
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: is whole people to sacrifice themselves for a 
ad? iy Aud yt will not, because, as 
py so repeatedly.argued, Austria, when it comes to 
tne int, will prefer Salonica and the chance or certainty 
wat Asiatic trade to the infinite risks of a war, with 
half her soldiers Slavs, against the head of the Slavic 
world. Russia can take Constantinople if she pleases, and 
the choice before us is that of suffering her to acquire it 
apparently in our despite, and possibly through a Pro- 
Sam, which would make of the Ottoman Army Russian 
soldiers, or permitting her to acquire it upon terms, the 
frst of which would be that Ottoman oppression of 
Christians should cease for ever. Those are the true 
alternatives before us, and we cannot honestly say that 
the Government, if they are accurately represented in 
inspired accounts, are choosing either the wiser or the 
better one. Most certainly, if their decision is based upon 
the idea that Lord Salisbury’s “free hand” will include 
ermission to defend Turkey by force, they are lamentably 


eceived. 





THE OCCUPATION OF DONGOLA. 


UR troops have occupied Dongola, and with very 
O little opposition from the Dervishes, who, though 
they show a good deal of strategic ability, are quite over- 

wered by the sledge-hammer blows which the Sirdar 
delivers. Hit quick and hit hard is his principle of action, 
and there is none better worth following by a soldier, 
especially when face to face with a savage foe. A lightning 
blow hard out from the shoulder is the surest form of 
attack, The only opposition met with by our forces was on 
the river about thirty miles below Dongola, Our troops 
when they began their advance were as they have been 
throughout the campaign, on the east side of the river— 
ie, on its right bank—-and so were the enemy. When, 
however, our troops reached the Dervish encampment they 
found it vacant, for the enemy had used their boats and 
crossed to the opposite side of the Nile. The only thing left 
for the Sirdar was to order his gunboats to advance, but 
it was obliged to be an advance unsupported by the land 
forces. The Dervishes seem to have expected this. The 
gunboats had to pass up a channel between the west bank 
of the river and an island in the stream, and the 
sides of this channel had been lined with rifle-pits. 
Cannon also, for the Mahdists have several pieces of field 
wtillery in working order, were posted on the banks. The 
gunboats, then, had no easy task before them when they 
were ordered to advance. If the situation is considered 
it will be seen to be most curious and dramatic. The 
English force was on the right bank, and the Dervish force 
on the left. But the channel by which the gunboats had 
to ascend the river was under the left bank. Hence, while 
the action between the gunboats and the enemy was in 
progress, our whole army had to stand inactive and, like 
spectators at a cricket-match, watch across a mile of water 
the progress of the fight. It must have been an exciting 
scene, but one not very easily tolerated by eager soldiers. 
The gunboats alternately advanced and retreated, their plan 
being to discharge their guns and then retire out of range. 
By keeping on the move they also rendered themselves 
far less liable to be injured by the enemy’s fire. It soon, 
however, became evident that the gunboats alone would be 
unable to force the passage, so steady and fierce was the 
ire from the Dervish positions, and so well were their 
men concealed. The Sirdar then hit upon one of those 
lucky devices which so often snatch a victory from fate. 
He found that the water between the right or English 
bank and the island was not very deep, and that, in fact, 
it was just possible to move a battery of artillery across. 
This he did, and this decided the battle. The battery 
on the island was able to play upon the Dervish rifle- 
pits and to render them untenable. After its estab- 
lishment the Dervishes very soon found that the 
game was up, and a final assault by the gunboats, 
2 conjunction with the shore and island guns, secured 
the passage of the river. The gunboats passed up 
towards Dongola, and the Dervishes, seeing that they 
Were beaten, trailed off into the Desert.. This was, 


in reality, the end. Two days after our troops entered 
Dongola, seizing plenty of guns and ammunition and 
uge quantities of grain. Our troops, then, are safely 


fisblished at Dongola, and the remains of the Dervish 


orces which are being harried from the river by the gun- 





boats and chased on shore by the Camel Corps and cavalry, 
will soon be entirely disintegrated... And .other forces 
than those of arms are breaking. up the army of. the Emir 
Bishara. The black troops under his command are 
deserting in considerable numbers, and are offering their 
services to the Sirdar. The truth is that the true negroes, 
while they loathe the Arabs, seem to have a natural respect 
for and sympathy with the English. As soon as they realise 
that the advancing army is an army controlled by English- 
men, and not merely an Egyptian army, their impulse is 
to desert the hated Baggaras, and put themselves under 
our protection. Hence our army grows as it marches, and 
the waste of the campaign is almost supplied by the new 
negro recruits. 

The occupation of Dongola naturally raises the question, 
What is to be the next step? Is the expedition to halt 
there and to be content for the time with the extremely 
rich province just acquired, or is it to move on at once? 
Of course, military considerations on the spot must to a 
very great extent guide the decision. For ourselves, how- 
ever, we hope that it may turn out possible for the army 
to wait at Dongola, or the nearest position of strength, till 
the railway can be completed and a firm base created, 
including a good supply of gunboats of light draught. 
While this process of waiting is going on the Sirdar will 
be able to see the effect of the conquest of Dongola at 
Khartoum. It may be that, when the news of the reverse 
at Dongola and the destruction of Bishara’s force reach 
Khartoum, a panic so complete will take place that the 
Khalifa’s power will be overthrown from inside. If this 
happens, it may be possible, by moving directly from 
Korti to Khartoum by the Desert route, and simul- 
taneously from Suakin to Berber, to destroy the last 
remains of Mahdism with very little trouble. It may be, 
however, that things will not go like this, that the dying 
embers will flicker up in a last flame, that the Khalifa 
may preach a holy war, and try to march down to 
Dongola to dislodge the infidel invader. No better piece 
of luck could possibly happen to the Sirdar than to 
be attacked by the Khalifa at some strong position 
on the river either at Dongola or nearit. There could 
be but one result. The Mahdists would be annihilated 
just as Wad-el-Negumi’s army of twelve thousand men 
was annihilated at Toski when that gallant fanatic 
tried to invade Nubia, and attacked us in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wady Halfa. There is a third alternative, 
however, and this is the least favourable to us. The 
Khalifa, though weakened, may be able to keep control 
over his people, and may be able to persuade them that if 
they will only wait patiently and leave the infidel to his 
own devices they will be safe. In that case we shall have 
ultimately to cross the Desert and attack the Khalifa at 
Khartoum. This is by no means an impossible task, 
especially if we are not in a hurry; but it is not an easy 
one. Probably our best plan would be first to occupy 
Korti strongly. Next, to seize the Desert wells and hold 
them with efficient garrisons. We could then work 
slowly up the river till we had taken Berber. With 
Berber in our possession, as well as Korti and the chief wells 
on the Desert route, we could make a double advance on 
Khartoum—i.e., by the Desert route and by water—which 
could not fail in its object. To do all this would, how- 
ever, take time and care and preparation. 

In any case it is much to be hoped that the military and 
political exigencies of the situation will allow the Sirdar 
to wait at Dongola till the middle of November, and in 
that breathing- space of two months to push on the 
railway. If once the railway can be got to Don- 
gola he need fear nothing. His base will be abso- 
lutely secure, and from thence he can prepare to 
deliver another blow as powerful as the, last. Before 
we leave the subject a word of praise must bo 
bestowed on the Sirdar. It may be true that he is a hard 
man, reaping where he does not sow, but he has proved 
himself a first-class commander, and has entirely justified 
the great confidence felt in him by Lord Cromer. A word, 
too, must be said in regard to the Intelligence Department. 
The Sirdar has been splendidly served by Major Wingate. 
Without his aid and that of his colleague, Slatin Pasha, 
the expedition could not have done what it has done. The 
Sirdar, again, has been extremely lucky in his brigade com- 
manders, and indeed in the whole body of officers under 
him, Colonel Hunter, Major Lewis, Major Jackson,;Major 
Macdonald, and Major Colinson, to mention only a few 
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oames, have done the work assigned to them with won- 
derful devotion. We do not wish to detract from the 
Sirdar’s individual merits, but when a General is so 
well supported by his subordinates, his chance of making 
a success is enormously increased. To him, of course, 
must fall the chief credit, but at the same time his sub- 
ordinates must not he forgotten. 





THE POPE ON ANGLICAN ORDERS. 


4 he Pope has decided the question of Anglican Orders 

as most of those familiar with ecclesiastical history 
believed he must decide it, though the frankness, clear- 
ness, and finality of the Bull will arouse in some minds a 
sense of almost angry surprise. Those Orders are declared 
to be hopelessly invalid, first because previous Popes 
have so decreed, demanding reordination in cases where, 
if Anglican Orders had been valid, reordination would, it 
is declared in the Bull, have been nothing less than 
“sacrilegious.” As the Papacy never stultifies its per- 
manent claim to supernatural guidance by reversing its 
own decrees, this consideration would of itself have been 
final, but the Bull goes much farther. Anglican Orders 
are pronounced invalid because of defect alike in form and 
in intention, the form having been altered not accidentally 
or incidentally, but with the full intention of departing 
from the form ordained by the Catholic Church, which 
form, from the point of view of that Church, is neces- 
sarily the only right one. History, precedent, and truth 
are all declared to be opposed to the Anglican claim. 
“Wherefore, strictly adhering in this matter to the 
decrees of the Pontiffs, Our Predecessors, and confirming 
them most fully, and, as it were, renewing them by Our 
Authority, of Our own motion and certain knowledge We 
pronounce and declare that Ordinations carried out 
according to the Anglican rite have been and are 
absolutely null and utterly void.” Language could 
not be clearer, more straightforward, or less tainted 
by any trace of mental reservation, and there we may 
hope that a controversy which ought never to have been 
raised is ended, at least for a generation. Roma locuta est, 
causa finita est,—much more rapidly, we may add, than 
causes appealed to Rome usually are finished. Those who 
are unable to believe in branches which the trunk disowns, 
must just submit themselves to the Pontiff and renounce 
Anglicanism, while those, an immense majority, who 
believe that Churches differing in their formulas may 
yet be justified in their claim to be established of Christ, 
must content themselves with a Church which teaches all 
that Rome acknowledges to be vital except submission to 
a central authority, and which, with the expansion of 
British dominion and the spread of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
is rapidly ceasing to be insular and becoming world-wide. 
The hope, the very faint and unreal hope, of a visible 
unity among all who recognise Christian Episcopacy has 
been roughly destroyed, and the Episcopal Churches must 
go on as separate bodies, even if they still assert that they 
are all moved and guided by the same spirit, and owe 
part, at least, of their strength to an unbroken chain of 
communication with their founder. The desire for unity, 
which never quite dies or will die, will probably now 
display itself in a swerve towards the Greek Church; 
but that also, after a certain nearness of approximation, 
will, we imagine, be found to be impossible on account of 
fissures which it is impossible, or at least too difficult, to 
bridge, one of them being a certain comprehensiveness in 
the Anglican Church which is almost totally wanting in 
the Greek. Absorption, not junction, seems the only road 
left to unity, and it is difficult for that which is absorbed 
to continue living. 

There is some discussion, we see, as to the immediate 
effect of the Bull upon the number of conversions to 
Rome, the general idea being that as the Anglican Church 
is insulted by the Papacy, its members will be less in- 
clined to turn Roman Catholics; but the controversy is 
not, in our judgment, likely to be fruitful. Upon the 
mass of the English people, even that section of the mass 
which accepts the Anglican theory, the effect will be 
almost imperceptible. They do not dwell much on 
theology, and so far as they do Papal theology does 
not attract them. Something in the national character 
apart from the national intellect inclines our people to 
reject the claim of Rome. It is not, we think, insularity, 
as is usually said, so much as an inherent distaste for the 





principle of authority, a distaste sometim Hex 
lengths so absurd that the English ought to be Btwn. 
half their secular convictions, which for the majorit 4 
them rest upon authority and nothing else. Not a of 
ten thousand of them has any other evidence for theis 
geographical beliefs, for instance, their belief in the fas 
ence of the Pacific Ocean. That, however, is the national 
temperament, visible before Protestantism was born and 
so marked that we believe, if all England could be 

ersuaded to accept Rome to-morrow, there would be 

uge secessions and “dangerous” heresies on the da 
after. It is only a class which Rome will persuade prs 
we question if that class will be more unpersuadable 
because of this Bull. On the contrary, we conceive that 
for many minds the inflexibility, and what we may call 
the loneliness, of Rome has a singular charm. It couli 
not, they think, be so unpliable were it not convinced of 
the truth of its own pretensions, or coerced by some 
supernatural influence. They are drawn towards it by ite 
immobility, as it is reported some Arab tribes were drawn 
towards Mahommed by his refusal to concede to them 
“even one green date.” Absolute truth, they think, would 
maintain just that attitude, which, be it remembered, we 
all think very fine in martyrs who, having fixed convic. 
tions on some point, possibly of little moment, accept 
death rather than deny it even in words. They will not 
feel insulted for their Church any more than a Cour 
feels insulted when a witness sticks to the story which 
counsel are trying to overset. They will only feel their 
doubts as to the safety of their present ecclesiastical 
position a little more harassing than before. For the 
rest, of all that draws them towards Rome the Bullalters 
nothing, and will in no way modify their prepossessions, 
She remains the one Church which claims over the 
whole field of morals and faith a supernatural certainty, 
and it is supernatural certainty for which their spirits 
crave. They will go over in the end, or would go over 
but for the marvellous want of logic in the British mind; 
but the remainder, say 99 per cent. of all Anglicans, will 
remain as they have always done, full of a sort of respect 
for Rome—which has in it a strong tinge of the archno- 
logist’s respect for Druids—but not in the least disposed, 
or rather we ought to say not in any way able, to give up 
their right of private judgment. 

We must repeat, though we have said it so often, that 
the Pope’s course throughout his recent effort to attract 
Englishmen has been surprisingly straightforward, and 
will do much to abate the permanent English suspicion 
that the Papacy is always cheating. Leo XIII. has 
certainly tried to beguile nobody. From first to last he 
has been plain to the verge, or to a point over the verge, 
of haughtiness. He has understood thoroughly that the 
English hate the idea of submission to the tiara, and he 
has demanded that submission as a condition precedent of 
reception as inflexibly as Hildebrand could have done. 
He knows well that the special idea of Rome which is 
distasteful or even abhorrent to Englishmen is the worship 
of the Virgin Mary, and he has pressed the Virgin's 
claim to worship, as intercessor, with the earnestness 
and want of reticence of any devotee of the Sacred 
Head. He has known that a party which he desires to 
conciliate is proud of the Anglican Church, though 
desirous to make it more Roman, and he has told them 
that their Church does not exist, that its Orders are in- 
valid, and that the acts performed by its priesthood are 
either sacrileges or empty ceremonials. It is not for 
Anglicans, at all events, if it is for French Legitimists, to 
taunt Leo XIII. with being a diplomatist. At least, if he 
is a diplomatist so was John Knox when he called the 
image of the Virgin “only a pented bred.” That is well, 
for if Rome and Canterbury are ever to assist each other 
in the struggle with the new Paganism, it is necessary 
that each should believe the other to be honest. 





POVERTY AMONG THE ANGLICAN CLERGY. 


Y gr only cheerful feature in the correspondence which 
has been running in the Times during the past 
three weeks on the subject of Clerical Poverty, has been 
the smart castigation administered by a certain “ Decanus 
to Lord Grimthorpe, who had characteristically attributed 
the evil complained of in a large measure to the growing 
unwillingness of the clergy to teach, in the pulpit or out 
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of it, the “ Gospel according to Lord Grimthorpe.” 
herwise nothing could well be drearier than this fresh 
. ure of the indigence of a large section of the-clergy 
abe highly endowed National Church of the richest 
Je in the world. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
me which that indigence must involve to those who 
suffer from it. In the great majority of cases the clergy 
d their wives have been gently bred, and for such 
an ons life in those benefices, of which, according to the 
4 of Norwich’s figures at the last Church Congress, there 
are 7,000 with a stipend of less than £130 (including 3,500 
with less than £100, and actually 400 with less than £50), 
must be too often a burden heavy and grievous to be 
borne. Not to educate their children with a view to their 
being qualified to live in the same social grade as 
that of their parents, is a trial of the keenest order to 
ple of sensitive minds. To give them such an education, 
on the other hand, must involve an amount of steady 
sacrifice on the part of the poor clergy of the necessaries 
of health and comfort in the way of food, fuel, and 
clothing which it is painful in the extreme to contemplate. 
In any case it is certain that the clergy who exist on these 
wretched pittances must, in a very large number of in- 
stances, be crippled in the discharge of their duties 
by the excessive domestic cares and the actual hardships 
of their lot. It is equally certain that the fact that so 
large a number of benefices have sunk under the combined 
influence of agricultural depression and excessive and 
unjustly levied rates to a level in stipend which makes it 
impossible for the incumbent to have enough food, to 
dress respectably, and to bring up his family for a 
mercantile or professional Jife, must operate powerfully to 
discourage men from taking Holy Orders who would be 
very useful parish priests. 


All these things are only too clear, but unhappily the 
correspondence in the Times is not fruitful in practical 
suggestions for the remedying of the evil which it sets 
forth. A celibate clergy might, no doubt, conceivably 
exist and discharge their duties with efficiency on some- 
thing like the existing resources of English benefices. But 
the English people do not want a celibate clergy, and 
would certainly raise and maintain indignant protests if 
any general movement were organised in that direction. 
There is no popular conviction more deeply seated here 
than that both the morality of the community and the 
practical value of the clergy as spiritual guides are best 
promoted under a system in which marriage is regarded 
as honourable and natural for them. <A good deal is said, 
and with justice, about the burden of rates on the 
clergy, and it would appear that in an appreciable 
number of cases an amendment of the iniquitous 
arrangement under which beneficed clergy are rated on 
their whole incomes instead of on the rateable value of 
their houses and grounds only, might make, if not all, yet 
a good deal of the difference between constant discomfort 
and reasonable ease. That amendment unquestionably 
ought to be made. But in a multitude of cases it would 
be the merest palliative, for what is needed is a doubling 
or trebling of the net income of a considerable proportion 
of the beneficed clergy. The suggestion that only men 
with a certain minimum private income of, say, £200 a 
year should be ordained, would no doubt strike, if adopted, 
at the root of the evil under consideration. But it would 
also strike, in our opinion, at the root of the spiritual 
efficiency of the Anglican clergy. It would tend to 
materialise the whole conception of the Christian ministry 
within that communion. It would shut out large numbers 
of zealous and able men whose parents can afford to give 
them a good education, but not to give them a permanent 
income—men of exactly the stamp needed in the Anglican 
ministry—and introduce large numbers who have no 
special qualifications for its work, or sense of call to it, 
ut who would be tempted to take it up as a profession, 
the membership of which carried the assurance of 
membership of a well-to-do family. The dangers of 
Plutocraey are already quite sufficiently with us in 
secular life. They can hardly be said to exist at the 
present day in connection with the Church of England, 
but the exclusion from the Anglican ministry of all who 
would not be practically independent of their official 
income would involve the opening of doors to those 
dangers in a very grave form. So also, as we hold, 
Would a reversion to the widely discredited system of 
pew-rents. The abolition of those charges in many old 





churches, and the opening of many new ones with per- 
fectly free seats, have done much to popularise the Church, 
and to bring home to the masses the belief that she 
belongs to them. It would be a retrogressive policy to 
take any step that would imperil the ground thus gained. 
Not by such means should we seek to secure that the 
Anglican ministry shall be free from a paralysing anxiety 
as to the things of this world. 

What, then, remains? Redistribution of endowments 
within the Church is much talked of from time to time, 
but in our opinion its attractions are superficial and its 
drawbacks fundamental. We doubt much whether it 
would even provide an adequate sum for general division. 
But if it did, it would do it at the cost of a heavy blow at 
the sanctity of endowments, seeing that the local limita- 
tion of the aims of pious founders is absolutely beyond 
dispute. And further, it would either inflict a fatal wound 
upon the parochial idea, which is, by common consent, one 
of the main sources of the strength of the Church of 
England as an organisation, or—which is also quite pos- 
sible—it would cause so much loval resentment that the 
collective activities of the Church would seriously suffer. 
What we want is not anything compulsory, but a stimu- 
lation of the sense of the duty of giving for Church 
objects, both local and general. The machinery required 
for that end appears to be a General Church Sustentation 
Fund, aiding diocesan sustentation funds, according 
partly to their needs und partly to their deserts; which 
diocesan funds again will be administered for the augmen- 
tation of poor benefices, with reference both to their needs 
and to the evidence of local effort made to meet them. 
The General Sustentation Fund exists. It has been started 
within the present year with the Primates and all the 
Bishops as patrons, and an influential committee of laymen, 
including the Duke of Westminster and Lord Egerton of 
Tatton. In many, perhaps most, dioceses there are sus- 
tentation funds already in operation, that in Liverpool 
being specially successful, and having already, it is said, 
raised the lowest incomes of the benefices within its 
area to above £270. Can we hope for any such success 
over the country at large? There ought to be no doubt 
of it. Liverpool, indeed, is an exceptional diocese in 
respect of the number of wealthy Churchmen it contains 
in proportion to the number of its poor parishes. But 
with the aid of the General Fund now started, no diocese 
ought to be unable to do all that is necessary to supple- 
ment the efforts of poorly endowed parishes. There 
ought, we say, to be no doubt of it. But, unfortunately, 
there is one grave and, indeed, fundamental difficulty, and 
that is the absence among English Churchmen of the 
habit of giving on a large scale to religious objects. It is 
impossible to attribute this fact to anything but the 
existence of the endowments of the Church. English 
Nonconformists and Roman Catholics, we believe, give 
much more liberally and steadily. They, of course, have 
to support their ministers as well as to erect and maintain 
their chapels, and they do it cheerfully. English Church- 
men, on the other hand, appear, in very many cases, to act 
as if they thought they had very slight duties to discharge 
to their Church, and that everything substantial of that 
kind had been done for them by their remote forefathers or 
predecessors in title. It is true, no doubt, that great sums 
have been raised among Churchmen for the building of new 
churches and for the building, extension, and maintenance 
of schools, and this last should be specially borne in mind 
when comparing their givings with those of non-Church- 
men. Still, when all due allowance is made under that 
head, it will remain, we believe, true that the endowments 
of the Church have induced a habit of mind unfavourable 
to large and steady giving among her sons. It is high 
time that that habit of mind were amended. The hard- 
ships endured, for the most part with wonderful fortitude, 
by the incumbents of poor livings are a grave reproach 
to the Church of England. It is profoundly unreasonable 
for her members to expect their clergy to be educated and 
domesticated, and to witbhold the means required for the 
fulfilment of those conditions. A Church cannot bear 
such a reproach for long without incurring serious danger. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT GOLD. 
WwW referred a fortnight ago to the news of the dis- 
covery of goldfields in Newfoundland, and its 
possible effects on the prospects of the colony. Since 
then similar finds have been reported in several quarters 
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of the world, especially Grahamstown, and it is worth 
while, perhaps, to consider how far such discoveries, 
and the considerable addition to our gold-supply that 
they foreshadow, are likely to affect the course of 
commercial and social development. It is generally 
believed that the recent revival in industrial activity 
and the rapid recovery of confidence that first showed 
itself in the second half of last year were caused, 
in a great measure, by the considerable additions to the 
world’s stock of gold which resulted from the activity of 
mining enterprise in South Africa and Australia, and that 
abundance of gold was the healing tonic which was putting 
new life into the commercial body. We have dealt on a 
previous occasion with the actual dimensions of the increase 
in the annual output of gold, and we need only remind 
our readers that last year over forty millions’ worth of 
gold was turned out, whereas during the first fifty years 
of the present century the output averaged about three 
and a quarter millions’ worth per annum. 


If we look at these figures alone, we might well be 
tempted to draw the conclusion that such an increase is 
obviously far in excess of the growth in the amount of 
gold that was actually required owing to the addition to 
the world’s population, and that there is now a large 
balance, the use and circulation of which is putting every- 
thing right in the world of commerce. But it must be 
remembered that gold is not only required.in proportion 
to the numbers of the population—it is rather the state 
of. development to which a community has attained that 
affects its demand for the metal. And if we compare the 
increase in the gold-supply during the present century 
with the advance that has been made in all departments 
o£ commerce owing to such causes as the improvement 
im means of transport, the growth of deposit banking, 
andthe creation of limited joint-stock companies, it may 
be doubted, though the comparison is necessarily hazy 
and indefinite, whether the supply of gold has even kept 
pace with the demands upon it. When we consider that 
within the last hundred years several continents have 
been converted from uncultivated wildernesses into terri- 
tories fitted, more or less completely, with all the material 
appliances pertaining to modern civilisation, and that 
bustling communities now thrive where no explorer had 
set his foot in 1800, it becomes evident that the enor- 
mously rapid growth of the commercial body is quite 
sufficient to absorb the increase, great, as it has been, in 
the circulating medium which may be called its life-blood. 
It may, indeed, be urged that side by side with the exten- 
sion of industrial activity, the system of economising the 
use of gold by the use of cheques and bills of exchange 
has been developed, and that the growth of deposit 
banking, to which we referred as one of the causes of 
the increase of commerce, has tended at the same time to 
lessen the demand which commerce makes on the amount 
of the precious metal. But although it is true that deposit 
banking lessens the necessity for the actual passing to and 
fro of gold coins, on the other hand, by providing a ready 
store of credit for the use of the producer and merchant, 
it brings into life, wherever it is found, a hive of busy 
workers whose energy swells the volume of trade and the 
number of commodities, thus reacting on the medium 
which is required as a basis for their exchange; modern 
banking makes one sovereign do the work of a hundred, 
but it also develops the need for thousands. Moreover, 
though in. ordinary times the gold may lie idle while 
cheques and bills do its work, it must not be for- 
gotten that these cheques and bills are only accepted as 
currency because it is known that the gold is there, and 
that, they are merely bullion certificates. It may be true 
that we carry on nearly 97 per cent. of our commerce prac- 
tically by processes of barter, but a large reservation is 
implied by the word “ practically.” Barter, which is com- 
plicated by the fact that any one through whose hands the 

pass can demand gold from his buyer, is a very 
different matter from a mere exchange of commodity for 
commodity, and obviously implies a reserve of gold which 
must be large enough to command confidence, or commerce 
will be demoralised into panic and chaos. Bankers and 
merchants are wont to forget these simple facts from time 
to time, and to give credit and trade on it to an extent 
that the collective gold reserve does not warrant, and then 
comes the inevitable crisis; for commerce is still feeling 
its way in this matter, and has not yet arrived at any 
definite notion as to the relation between the size of the 





inverted pyramid of credit and that of th Tadulieas 2 
which it i, ateave verge balanced. ® golden apex on 
Such is the result of the development o 

the question of the increased vaoniy of rts eee 
only one side of the matter. For there is another a z 
an even more important tendency, which demande, old. 
greedily that it will be able to absorb an almost inded ‘ed 
amount for years to come. Nations which have hitherts 
made a shift to carry on trade with depreciated paper 
silver currencies are constantly being urged hay the 
example of their more favoured neighbours to ac elie 8 
stock of gold, and put gold coins, or notes issued op ~ 
gold basis, into circulation. The most notable instan : 
was that of Germany, which took advantage of the hand. 
some balance which the proceeds of the French war left 
her to establish her currency on a gold basis. The game 
operation is now being carried out, more gradually and 
tentatively, by Russia and Austria, and the consequent 
demand for gold in the Continental centres, which reacted 
on the London market, was one of the causes which 
recently compelled the Directors of the Bank of England 
to take measures for the protection of their reserve. More. 
over, it has been stated in the House of Commons bya 
Secretary of State for India that the Indian Empire must 
“ sooner or later,” have a gold standard, and those faithful 
spirits who still believe in the ultimate victory of common. 
sense in the United States maintain stoutly that gold, and 
convertible paper based on gold, will shortly be the cur. 
rency of the American Republic, 


When we consider how many are the channels jnto 
which the stream of gold is readily attracted it becomes 
apparent that so far from any genuine superfluity having 
been caused by the recent increase in the supply, it 
has but barely sufficed to fill what would otherwise 
have been a very uncomfortable vacuum. The Japanese 
Government is now issuing notes which are based on its 
balance at the Bank of England, a remarkable fact which 
enables part of the Bank’s store, apparently lying idle in 
its vaults, to circulate, practically, at the other end of the 
world. And it must be remembered that, besides the 
demand for gold for curreney purposes, its use in the arts 
goes on increasing with the advancement of wealth and 
the growth of luxury in all nations. Under these circum- 
stances, we have constantly to modify our notion of what 
is an adequate store of gold for the world’s use, and 
we can only come to the conclusion that such a thing as 
real superfluity is impossible with speculation ever 
ready to seize on any fresh instrument that is put into 
its hands, and apt enough to outrun the constable in 
the use of it. An instructive example of the manner 
in which old-fashioned estimates of the needful amount 
of gold for commercial purposes have been super- 
seded was given by the Directors of the Bank of 
England a fortnight ago, when they raised their rate to 
check withdrawals of gold, though their reserve was three 
times as large as what would formerly have been con- 
sidered quite an adequate amount. Sanguine estimates 
anticipate that early in the next century the annual output 
will reach fifty-five millions and more, and even if this 
gigantic total is reached, we have no doubt that, if 
industrial progress advances at its present pace, no more 
gold will lie idle than is necessary for a sufficient basis 
for credit. 








PROF. PETRIE ON WRITING AND READING. 


R. FLINDERS PETRIE has studied the early world, 

and especially the Egyptian early world, its arts, its 
acquirements, and its thoughts, so patiently and deeply that 
he has arrived at a rather pessimistic conclusion. Man, he 
informed the British Association on Monday, has gained very 
little in power from the invention of writing, indeed it may be 
doubted if he has not lost something very considerable, which 
we do not perceive because “we are drunken with writing.” 
The “ fetters of writing hold us back from the living touch 
with Nature.” This “trust in writing has plainly deadened 
the memory of the senses.” The “flagging thought has, by 
the bonds of writing, lost all life, and become a mere carcase, 
senseless and corrupt.” “That ground”—the study of mania 
Nature—‘“ is being steadily cut away by the growing trast 
in the power of mere words, and by the habit of learning at 
second hand through the minds of others which is the bane 
of the modern system.” Mr. Petrie finds that art was most 
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- orous and original when neither artists nor patrons could 
sat and that the ornaments and luxuries of life were then 
reads “ompletely finished; “the highest kill, the finest taste, 
pa keenest insight are reached without the use of recorded 
words.” Even as regards thought, it may, he thinks, be 
doubted whether writing is an advantage, whether epic 
poetry, and lyric poetry, and dramatic poetry were not in 
guecession ‘killed in early Greece by over-much writing, and 
by that departure from Nature or the reality of things which 
that rather contemptible, though possibly necessary, device 
for stereotyping knowledge inevitably produces. Mr. Petrie, 
in fact, though he has probably read most things, bids us not 
boast of reading, for originality and force began and very 
nearly ended with the unlettered. The cave-dwellers pictured 
the mammoth in a more living way than we can do it. 


Mr. Flinders Petrie, like all men who know one subject 
perfectly, is worth hearing even when most eccentric and 
paradoxical, and his rebuke to the modern vanity of culture 
is by no means undeserved. Though we should be disposed 
to question whether the use of writing began quite so late as 
he puts it, and to believe that it was known to a minute caste 
at a very early period, it is quite true that we exaggerate the 
value of the power of record, and that a civilisation of much 
complexityand attainment is possibleamong a people who never 
wroteor read a word. The arts of agriculture, metal-working, 
and architecture, possibly of painting and music, and 
certainly of sculpture, had their commencement, and attained 
a certain perfectness, in Egypt, Greece, China, India, and 
Peru while those who practised them were still unable to 
write down their knowledge, and therefore never educated 
themselves by reading. Men as unlettered as our ploughmen 
were before Mr. Forster passed his Act, founded cities, 
built mighty temples, made elaborate ornaments, invented 
weapons and built boats, and even, it is probable, thought out 
some of the deepest problems of religion, metaphysics, and 
physics. Mental power was antecedent to the power of 
record through written characters, which express not things 


but the words we have invented whereby things may be | 


described. It is quite possible that the men who built the 
temple of Luxor could not read, that Homer, or the rhapsodists 
whom we include in that name, could not write, that Gautama 
discerned and transmitted what of wisdom he had reached in 
his meditations without ever having learned how to wield a 
stylusorapen. All that is true, and it is well that in an 
age which believes a little too much that civilisation 
is dependent upon reading and writing, we should be 
reminded of the truth even in the rough way which Mr. 
Flinders Petrie employs, and which no doubt is artistically 
well suited to his purpose. Men clothed in assumptions are 
sometimes the better, or at least more accurately conscious of 
themselves, for a violent stripping bare. It is not for his 
statement of the facts that we quarrel with Mr. Flinders 
Petrie, but with his method of accounting for them. He 
seems to believe that the power of record dulls the power of 
observation; but was there ever a time since man emerged 
from a semi-animal condition when the power of record did 


notexist, or was not used with great advantage? If we know | 


anything of the early world, we know that those who acquired 
any knowledge used the most painful devices for transmitting 
and diffusing it; that they formed castes, and established 
priesthoods, and organised secret societies, and so kept alive 
and brightened, no doubt by human breath and not by 
writing, the torch which they had lighted. What is the 
difference between that method of recording and writing 
except that it is less perfect? Or why is knowledge handed 
down from father to son, or from hierophant to catechumen, 
less knowledge “at second hand ” than that which is gathered 
easily and quickly from a book. No man alive probably 
knows so well as Mr. Petrie that one secret of the perfectness 
of Eastern decorative art—to take a single iilustration—is 
that each goldsmith or architect or weaver adheres to the 
design which, originally thought out by an inventive 
genius, has been handed down to him through generations, 
each one for a certain period acquiring new deftness, and then 
tach one for another period growing careless or mechanical. 
What is that essentially but writing down design? What is 
lost by an easy and permanent system of recording? Mr. 
Petrie speaks of the skill, the admirable skill, with which the 
Egyptian artisan selected and used his tools and his materials; 


watchmaker, or of the man who so fits the parts of a locomo- 
tive that in years of furious driving they never jar? Is the 
designer of the Forth Bridge really the inferior in originality 
of the man who built the first pyramid? We cannot see it 
any more than we can see why Mr. Petrie thinks that the 
power of observing nature grows dull because men are 
“ drunken with writing.” Grant that the cave-dweller or the 
Greek or the Egyptian, or the artist who modelled the bulls 
about which Mr. Petrie is so eloquent, observed Nature very 
closely, did they observe her more closely than Mr. Darwin 
or Lord Kelvin, both of them men addicted to reading and 
writing? It is possible, almost certain, that Professor 
Réntgen knows his alphabet, yet it is difficult even to think 
of a power of observation more searching or more accurate 
than his must be. That the Greek had artistic instinct 
such as has been given to few, hardly even to a scholar 
like Leonardo da Vinci, is doubtless true; but the assumption 
that he would have possessed less of it had he been able to 
write—which he often must have been—is surely a very wild 
one. Mr. Petrie would not deny that the first: distinction 
between the intellect of the animal and the intellect of 
man is that the latter can accumulate knowledge; and the 
power of writing is nothing but a power of easily accumu- 
lating knowledge in such a way that it cannot be altered or 
deteriorated, though it may be enlarged or improved. That 
more may be learned from Nature than from books may be 
true—though it is not true of every branch of thought, as, for 
instance, mathematics—but in what way does the knowledge 
of a particular method of keeping records impair the power of 
recurring to Nature for first-hand suggestion? Every artist 
is always doing it, and so is every man of science, except, 
indeed, the Egyptologist, who gets his knowledge—in Mr. 
Petrie’s case, his vast and most useful knowledge—from 
| pictures, from sculptures, from papyri,—that is, in fact, from 
| things which as transmitters of knowledge are all the equiva- 
| lents of books. 

| That the habit of recording by letters diminishes the use of 
| the human memory is true, but we should like to know what the 
evidence is for supposing that the memory of the modern 
cultivated man is less powerful than that of the Egyptian or 
early Greek. He often burdens his memory frightfully no 
doubt, to such an extent, indeed, that it is quite possible the 
modern student of newspapers may suffer in old age from a 
tired memory, as his grandfather did not. We entirely 
believe that the Homeric poems may have been transmitted 
orally, for we have ourselves heard a Brahmin chant the 
Ramayuna from end to end without ever glancing at a 
manuscript, or receiving, so far as we could observe, aid 
from any prompter. Bat we suspect that thousands of 
Englishmen, if they were paid for it, could do the same 
thing; indeed, without some such power we do not know 
how the country actors, who change their parts so often, 
could make their insufficient living. How many bank-clerks are 
there in London who remember in rough, but fairly accurate, 
detail the position of two thousand five hundred accounts ? 
And we have an idea that over-burdened memory, such as that 
of the rhapsodist, impairs originality at least as much as the 
power of writing, or the habit of reading either ; nor do wefind 
that the multitude of fairly educated men who put themselves 
in the position of men of the early world, that is, who never 
read anything or write anything they can avoid, are the most 
marked by originality of thought. We get more out of Mr. 
A. Balfour than out of any modern Squire Western, and 
should not expect much capacity for art out of the millions 
who, having learnt to read and write in boyhood, diligently 
employ the rest of their lives in trying to forget both these 
“crippling arts.” We recognise as fally as Mr. Petrie that 
men without letters may be cultured men, and have protested 
—quite in vain—for thirty years against the Western con- 
tempt for Asiatic civilisations ; but to tell us that the modern 
method of recording the acquisitions of thought has weakened 
thought is rather a trial to one’s intellectual patience. 








BOOKS AS COMFORTERS OF THE SOUL. 
N acharming little poem in the Spectator of September 19th 
Mrs. Faller Maitland, in answer to a sympathetic friend 
who had asked her whether she should bring her any books or 
comforts, asks, in reply, for a book whose pages will teach 
fortitude to bear the ills of life, which will quicken dead 





but was it really so much greater than the skill of the modern 





hope and bring comfort to the mind. It is a most natural 
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request. We have all asked for and yearned for such a book 
when illness of body or sorrow of mind have darkened life as 
with a cloud. What could be more precious than such a 
book? You would have but to open its pages, and the world 
of trouble and vexation would recede and leave you raised, 
comforted, and restrained,—the horror of great darkness no 
longer on the soul, the body no more racked by the longing 
for the power and vital force, departed perhaps never to 
return. Could happiness be thus secured at the booksellers’, 
the world would be a very different place. We should have 
the key to the garden of delight always in our pockets. It 
would need but to turn the lock and beat peace. Alas! Mrs. 
Faller Maitland wants too much from books. There is no such 
book in all the world as that for which she asks. No such 
book was ever written, or ever will be written, as the book of 
her thought. We say this without forgetting the Bible or 
the priceless coneolations it has brought to so many, and will 
bring again. But these consolations are not the consolations 
conveyed by the literature of the Jews, but by the spirit of 
religion. God forbid that we should write as if the spirit of 
religion were unable to touch and refine to purer issues the 
miseries of mankind. But it is not of such religious conso- 
lation that we are speaking now. We are taking lower 
ground, and asking whether any ordinary and secular book 
can possibly supply the want described by Mrs. Faller Mait- 
land. As we have said, it cannot. It is far above the 
function of mere literature to act such a part. 


But though we must recognise the futility of books as 
comforters of souls, there are humbler though analogous 
functions which they can fulfil. It is, therefore, worth 
while to ask what books come nearest to doing the work 
desired. If fortitude cannot be taught by books, nor dead 
hope revived, at least the mind may for a little be distracted 
by literature. The real injuries to the soul are not cured by 
these remedies, but the imaginary injuries may be got rid of 
by such means, and to some extent the symptoms of the real 
evil may be alleviated by the joy of letters. Undoubtedly 
many men can and do find in novels an anodyne of the 
mind. The petty troubles and worries of life are forgotten 
in following the fortunes of Nigel, in watching the exploits 
of the Count of Monte Cristo, or in listening to the eloquence 
of Mr. Pecksniff, Mrs. Gamp, or Mr. Micawber. Others, 
again, and these perhaps are the wisest because the most 
successfal, find it possible to divert the thoughts from unplea- 
sant and dangerous subjects—subjects of which we say, with 
Hamlet, “that way madness lies! ”—by the reading of some big 
and important book on some big and important subject. They 
kill depression by reading histories and memoirs, by learning 
how Athens rose or Rome fell, by inquiring into those inner 
secrets of the Court of Louis XIV. which St. Simon has 
preserved for us, or by tracing the daily life of the clerk to 
the Admiralty who has given the closest record of a human 
being, or shall we say monkey, that the world has ever known. 
Other men, by voyaging in maps and books of travel, soothe 
and find vent for the restlessness that comes with the solitude 
of ill-health. They pass the “thrilling regions of thick-ribbed 
ice” with the Arctic or Antarctic explorers, glide down the 
great rivers of America in birch-bark canoes, or scale the 
Himalayas or the Andes. But it will be said these are merely 
devices to escape boredom. Can nothing be done for those 
who suffer the true malady of the soul, or whose wounds, got 
in the battle of life, are still green and smarting P—is their no 
special palliative to meet their case? To some tempera- 
ments, no doubt, poetry of the right kind will bring help. 
There is a note in Wordsworth—the “healing voice” of 
Matthew Arnold’s lines—which may for a time soothe and 
restrain the mind. The “Ode to Daty” and “The Happy 
Warrior ” are inspired by a spirit so magnificent that though 
they do not directly make any attempt to comfort and con- 
sole, they cannot but for the time raise the spirit that 
comes in contact with them. Milton, again, by his reserve and 
dignity in sorrow, may quiet the mind. The great passage 
which closes the ‘‘Samson Agonistes,” if only the suffering 
mind can be placed en rapport with it—though there, in truth, 
lies the whole difficulty—must prove like “the shadow of a 
rock in a thirsty land” :— 

“Manoau. Come, come, no time for lamentation now, 
Nor much more cause: Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson, and heroic’lly hath finished 


A life heroic, on his enemies 
Fully revenged; hath left them years of mourning, 





And lamentation to the sons of Caphtor 
Through all Philistian bounds. To Israel 
Honour hath left and freedom, let but them 
Find courage to lay hold on this occasion; 

To himself and father’s house eternal fame; 
And, which is best and happiest yet, all this 
With God not parted from him, as was feared, 
But favouring and assisting to the end. 
Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame, nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 


Chorus. All is best, though we oft doubt, 

What th’ unsearchable dispose 

Of Highest Wisdom brings about, 

And ever best found in the close. 

Oft he seems to hide his face, 

But unexpectedly returns, 

And to his faithful champion hath in place 

Bore witness gloriously ; whence Gaza mourns 

And all that band them to resist 

His uncontroliable intent : 

His servants he, with new acquist 

Of true experience from this great event, 

With peace and consolation hath dismissed, 

And calm of mind, all passion spent.” 
Shakespeare, strangely enough, will yield far less consolation 
than Wordsworth or Milton. His pages have in them the 
sum of life and all the glory and power of the world, but the 
spirit is too strong, too free, too wise if you will, too omni. 
potent, to be of much avail to those who need comfort. Bat 
it would be far too gigantic a task for us to try to enumerate 
all the books that would do, or would not do, to answer in 
some faint and feeble degree Mrs. Faller Maitland’s require. 
ments. The doctor cannot prescribe at large, and he who 
would seek to advise must know the origin and the nature of 
the malady. Yet one book may be mentioned, since it has in 
it much that can soothe the imitative and less real sorrows of 
the heart. Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” a new edition 
of which, in three volumes, has just been added to Bohn'’s 
Library by Messrs. George Bell, is a book which, if read 
rightly, that is, with a proper allowance for and toleration of 
its whimsies, pedantry, and discursiveness, may help those 
who are depressed in mind,—especially if that depression 
is more imaginary than real. Burton’s “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” the only book which could get Dr. Jobnson 
out of bed two hours earlier than usual, is as full as it can 
hold of pedantic follies, and yet beneath it all is a current of 
genuine good sense and of genuine goodness of heart which is 
truly delightful. He was a trae man in spite of his musty 
folios, this moth-eaten Christ Church don. 

But though, as we have said, books can be nothing but the 
merest palliatives,and can do nothing to permanently quicken 
dead hope or to build up fortitude as a sure defence, we do 
not wish to take up an attitude of mere pessimism. Mra, 
Faller Maitland, in the second half of her poem, asks for a 
form of comfort which is far more authentic than that of 
books. When she says— 

“ Bring me the comfort of a mind 

That good in every ill can find ; 

And of a heart that is content 

With its desire’s relinquishment,” 
she does not ask in vain; for here we presume she means 
another mind and asks for human help. Heaven be thanked 
there are men and women who can by sympathy bring help 
to the afflicted and can cherish the orphans of the heart. 
Mrs. Fuller Maitland is right also in the way she describes 
them. Those who bring the best comfort are those who see good 
in everything, and who are contented,—content even under the 
supreme trial of rendering up and relinquishing the heart’s 
desire. He who has resigned all, and is yet content and able 
to see good in all things, is, indeed, capable of bringing 
comfort. He has reached that condition in which he under- 
stands all, pardons all, and yet feels of no human action or n0 
human being that it is purposeless or of no account. Such a 
mind can indeed bring comfort where books and aught else 
must fail,—can by its own unselfishness draw down a blessing. 
He who best comforts the sorrowful is he who has passed 
through the furnace of sorrows “ with unsinged hair.” 





LIFE IN A BIG WOOD. 
N large, isolated woods, covering areas of upwards of & 
hundred acres, the wild life of the ordinary countryside 
exists under conditions somewhat differing from those fo 
even in the most carefully preserved estates where the nataral 
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cover of woodland is broken up into copses and plantations. 
Birds and beasts, and even vegetation, are found in an inter- 
mediate stage between the wholly artificial life on cultivated 
jand and the natural life in true forest districts like the New 
Forest or Exmoor. Most of these woods are cut bare, so far 
as the underwood extends, once in every seven years. But the 
cutting is always limited to a seventh of the wood. This 
leaves the ground covered with seven stages of growth, the 
large trees remaining unfelled. With the exception of this 
annual disturbance of a seventh of the area, and a few days’ 
shooting, limited by the difficulty of beating such extensive 
tracts of cover, the wood remains undistarbed for the twelve 
months, and all wild animals are naturelly tempted to make 
it.a permanent home. 


A typical wood of this character stands on the banks 
of the Thames, below the old fortress of Sinodan Hill, 
and opposite to the junction of the River Thame. All 
the British carnivora except the martin cat, and perbaps the 
wild cat, are found in this wood or in the extensive woods 
adjacent toit. The writer recently saw the skin of a true 
wild cat, or of a cat which had reverted to the exact size, 
colouring, and length of fur of the wild species, killed in the 
well-known Bagley Wood, an area of similar character, but of 
much greater extent, at a few miles distance in the direction 
of Oxford. A polecat was domiciled in the wood as lately as 
August 18th. Though this animal is reported to be very 
agcarce in many counties, there is little doubt that in such 
woods it is far commoner than is generally believed. Being 
mainly a night-hunting animal it escapes notice. But 
in the quiet of the wood it lays aside its caution, 
and hunts boldly in the daytime. The cries of a 
goung pheasant in distress, ranning through some thick 
ramble patches and clumps of hazel, suggested that 
some carnivorous animal was near, and on stepping into the 
thicket a large polecat was seen galloping through the brush- 
wood. Its great size showed that it was a male, and the 
colour of its fur was to all appearance not the rich brown 
common to the polecat and the polecat cross in the ferret, 
but a glossy black. This, according to Mr. W. E. de Winton, 
perhaps the best authority on the British mustelidz, is the 
normal tint of the male polecat’s fur in summer. “By the 
first of June,” he writes, “the fur is entirely changed in both 
sexes. The female, or ‘Jill,’ changes her entire coat directly 
she has young; at the end of April or the beginning of May. 
The male, or ‘ Hob,’ changes his more leisurely throughout 
the month of May. He is then known locally as the black 
ferret, and has a beautiful purplish black coat. As in all 
amustelide the male is half as big again as the female.” 
Stoats and weasels are of course common in the wood, where, 
abandoning their habit of methodical hedgerow hunting, 
they range at large, killing the rabbits in the open wood, and 
hunting them through the different squares into which the 
ground is divided with as much perseverance as a hound. 
As there is little or no trapping in the wood, they may be 
seen daily engaged in this occupation, during which they 
show little or no fear of man. They will stop when crossinga 
ride to pick up the scent of the hunted rabbit, and after follow- 
ing it into the next square, run back to have another look at 
the man they noticed as they went by, with an impudence 
peculiar to their race. The foxes have selected one of the 
prettiest tracts of the wood for their breeding-earth. It is 
‘dug in a gentle hollow, close to the outbreak of a spring, and 
at a height of some forty feet above the Thames. Thespring 
fills a pool of black water below the earth, and trickles down 
to the Thames. Beside it the cubs have beaten a regular 
path to the riverside, where they amuse themsels by 
-eatching frogs and young water-voles. The parent foxes do 
not, as a rule, kill much game in the wood itself, except when 
the cubs are young. They leave it early in the evening and 
prowl round the outsides, over the hill, and round the Celtic 
‘camp above, and beat the river-bank for a great distance up 
and down stream, catching water-hens and rats. At sunrise 
they return to the wood, and, as a rule, go to earth. The 
cubs, on the other hand, never leave it until disturbed by the 
hounds cub-hunting in September. Otters, which travel up 
and down the river, and occasionally lie in the osier-bed which 
joins the wood, complete the list of predatory quadrupeds 
which haunt it. With the exception of the first, the wild 
at, and the last, the otter, they constitute its normal popula- 
tion, and as long as the stock of rabbits and hares is min- 





tained, and the wood is not over-trapped, they may remain 
there as long as the wood lasts. 

Numerically, the rabbits are more than equal to the total of 
other species, whether bird or beast. In dry seasons like the 
past summer, they swarm in the lighter tracts of the wood, 
and burrow in every part of it. These wood-rabbits differ in 
their way of life from those in the open warren outside. 
Their burrows are less intricate, and not massed together in 
numbers as in the open. On the other hand, the whole rabbit 
population of the one hundred acres seems to keep in touch, 
and occasionally moves in large bodies from one part of the 
area to another. Daring the past spring and early summer 
the first broods of young rabbits burrowed tunnels under the 
wire-netting which encircled the boundary for many hundred 
yards, and went into a large field of barley adjoining. This 
they half destroyed. By the middle of August it was found 
that, instead of the barley being full of rabbits, it was deserted. 
They had all returned to the wood, and were in their turn 
bringing up young families. One colony deserted the wood 
altogether, and has formed a separate warren some hundreds 
of yards away on a steep hillside. On the eastern boundary 
the river is a complete check to their migration. Except in 
the great frosts, when the Thames is frozen, no rabbit ever 
troubles to cross it. Hares do so frequently when coursed, 
and occasionally when under no pressure of danger. After 
harvest, when the last barley-fields are cut, the wood is full 
of hares. They resort to it from all quarters for shelter, and 
do not emerge in any number until after the fall of the leaf. 
During the months of August, September, and October these 
hares, which during the spring and winter lie out in the most 
open parts of the hills above, lead the life of woodland animals. 
In place of lying still in a form throughout the day, they 
move and feed. At all hours they may be heard fidgeting 
about in the underwood and “creeping” in the regularly used 
paths in the thick cover. When disturbed they never go at 
speed, but, confident in the shelter of the wood, hop and 
canter in circles, without leaving cover. In the evening they 
come out into the rides, and thence travel out into the clover 
layers, returning, like the foxes, early in the morning. 

Lying between the river and the hills a wood of this size 
holds nearly every species of the larger woodland and riverine 
birds common to southern England. The wild pheasant, 
crow, sparrow-hawk, kestrel, magpie, jay, ring-dove, turtle- 
dove, brown owl, water-hen, water-rail (on the river-bounded 
side), in summer the cuckoo, turtle, and night-jar, and in 
winter the woodcock, are all numerous, and, with the exception 
of the pigeons and kestrels, which seek their food at a dis- 
tance during the day, they seldom leave the shelter of its 
trees. One other species frequents the more open parts of the 
cover in yearly greater numbers; this is the common grey 
partridge. The wood has an increasing attraction for them. 
They nest in it, fly to it at once for shelter when disturbed, 
lie in the thick copses during the heat of the day, and roost 
there at night. Fifty or sixty birds may be seen on the wing 
in a few minutes if the stubbles outside are distarbed in the 
evening, flying to the wood. There they alight, and run like 
pheasants, refusing to rise if followed. It is said that in the 
most thickly planted parts of Hampshire the partridge is 
becoming a woodland bird, like the ruffed grouse of North 
America. All that it needs to learn is how to perch in a tree, 
an art which the red-legged partridge possesses. The birds, 
unlike the foxes, hares, and rabbits, avoid the centre of the 
wood. Only the owls and wood-pigeons haunt the interior. 
Allthe other species live upon the edge. They dislike the 
darkness, and draw towards the sun. The jays keep to one 
corner by the river. The sparrow-hawks have also their 
favourite corner. The wild pheasants lead a life in curious 
contrast to that of the tame birds inthe preserves. Like their 
ancestors in China and the Caucasus, they prefer the osier- 
beds and reeds by the river to the higher and drier ground. 
But in common with all the other birds of the wood, with the 
exception of the brown owls, they move round the wood daily, 
following the sun. In the early morning they are on the 
eastern margin to meet the sunrise. At noon they move 
round to the south, and in the evening are on the stubbles to 
the west. Where the pheasants are there will the other birds 
be found, in an unconscious search for light. It is the 
shelter and safety of the big wood, and not the presence of 
crowded vegetation, that attracts them. They seek the wood, 
not from choice, but because it is a city of refuge. 
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338 THE 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE ABSENCE OF POLITICAL RANCOUR IN 
ENGLAND. 


[To THe Eprror or THE “ SpectaTor.”] 

S1z,—I think you have omitted one cause—perhaps the 
greatest proximate cause—of the above agreeable charac- 
teristic. It is one of the many beneficent legacies of 
government by a class. Comrades at the same schools and 
colleges, members of the same society (a society small enough 
to involve a pervasive mutual acquaintance, though liberalised 
by its elasticity and by the intellectual variety of its com- 
ponent parts), officers in the same services, intermarrying 
with each other’s families, joining in the same country sports, 
brought together by the esprit de corps of a governing class, 
and all agreeing in a fundamental satisfaction with the 
social structure, the personal rancours of men meeting only 
as opponents and fanatical supporters of antagonistic doc- 
trines and views of life were well-nigh impossible. To this 
we owed also the success of our Parliamentary system. The 
latter we seem to be losing. ‘The comparative absence of 
personal rancour is an advantage which I hope our national 
temper will enable us to keep.—I am, Sir, &c., O. 





THE ETON SYSTEM. 
[To THe EpiTor or THE “SPEcTaToR.’’] 

Si1zr,—I am obliged to your critic for a review of my novel, 
“Kate Grenville,” in the Spectator of September 12th, in 
which he deals, I am afraid, too leniently with the plot and 
writing of the story, and I do not quarrel with him for dis- 
senting from my suggestion that a poacher may be actuated 
not entirely by sordid motives, but occasionally by a love 
of sport, like his betters. That is a matter on which your 
critic is entitled to his own opinion; but I think he should 
have read what I had to say on the Eton system, and not 
condemned me for entertaining views thereon of which no 
trace can be found in the book. 

I never said “that the genius and industry of the oppidans 
is sacrificed to a system of routine which gives undue advan- 
tage to the King’s scholars.” I never said one word as to 
the relative advantages and disadvantages annexed to the 
position of oppidans and King’s scholars, or collegers as they 
are usually called, but a good deal might be said on that 
subject. As regards their place in the school, collegers are 
under some disadvantage as compared with oppidans, for it 
is one of the many absurdities of the Eton system that a 
colleger’s place is regulated not by the number of marks he 
gets in the entrance examination, but by the number of 
vacancies in college. A boy who passes for coule,2, and is 
admitted in September, finds himself two divisions higher 
than a boy who is not admitted till the ensuing summer half, 
but if all the vacancies had occurred in September both boys 
would have been in the same division. This absurdity and 
many others I did not touch upon. What I showed was that 
a‘ boy who was no scholar might be higher in school order 
than an older boy who had proved himself to be a very good 
scholar. <A striking illustration of this peculiarity of the 
Eton system took place in the last examination for the 
Newcastle Scholarship. Waterlow, K.S., who won the 
scholarship, had seventy-six boys above him in the school list. 
This is, I think, a circumstance worthy of the attention of the 
governing body of Eton. 

Truth is stranger than fiction. I greatly understated the 
case against the Eton system. All I ventured to suggest was 
that while an indifferent scholar might be in the sixth form 
—i.e., in the first twenty—the best oppidan in the school 
might not have achieved that distinction; I did not venture 
to contemplate so great an absurdity as the unearthing of a 
Newcastle scholar towards the bottom of the third division. 
May I add that I am no hostile critic; while I am alive to the 
defects of the system, I acknowledge with pride and satisfac- 
tion that on the whole, taking it all round, the training a 
boy gets at Eton is the best in the world.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Chelsea, September 19th. MonxESWELL, 





MR. GLADSTONE ON BUTLER. 

[To rue Eprrom oF THE “Srxctator.”] 
Srr,—As an old reader, I wish to express my gratitude for 
your two articles on Butler in the Spectator of September 5th 


and 12th, which are most valuable and instructive, alike to 
those who have read Mr. Gladstone’s “Studies” and to those 
who have not. Might I venture to suggest, in regard to the 
question of future punishment, treated in the second paper, 
that when you state that St. Paul does not seem to regard 
the Christian “ Revelation as having passed any judgment: 
on the permanent enduringness of any existence which in: 
volves resistance to the divine will,” you are attributing to 
the apostle a far greater reserve than is implied in some of 
his deepest utterances? Would it not be truer to say that. 
he absolately affirms the cessation of any such existence, not 
by annihilation, but by a process of submission to that will? 
Romans ix. 25-35; Ephesians i. 9-10; Colossians 3, 10; 
Philippians, ii. 10-11, among others; 1 Corinthians xv. 25 seq, 
—I am, Sir, &. H. F. M, 





THE RUSSIANS AT CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1878. 


[To Taw Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1z,—I should like to back your plea for generous dealing 
with Russia. I was in Constantinople in the summer of 1878, 
and saw the Russian soldiers with the city in their grip, and 
their officers in uniform walking in the streets of Pera. It. 
was as if they lay at Wimbledon and Hampstead Heath. It 
seemed impossible that they would go back. I rode up from 
the Golden Horn into the Turkish lines and saw Baker Pasha, 
who was in command. His men would have fought splendidly, 
as they had fought already in covering the retreat of Suleiman ; 
but the common opinion was that, were the armistice broken, 
the Russians could take the city any day between dawn and 
dusk, though with considerable loss. Conceive, after so great. 
labours and so great loss of life, after Plevna and the 
passage of the Balkans, the bitterness of yielding the final 
prize, of going back from the ancient city of their hopes! Is 
it any wonder that even after eighteen years, and after all the 
resources of diplomacy, there remains some Russian bitterness 
against the people who compelled this great renunciation ? 


It is likely that the British policy at the time was right. 
The Russian success had been so quick ‘since the fall of 
Plevna that it is no wonder that the other nations of Europe, 
and England most of all, were alarmed by the possible con- 
sequences of her gathering there and then the full fruits of 
victory. But even to the man in the street, to the mere 
tourist innocent of diplomacy, it was plain enough that the 
rot of the Turkish Empire had gone too far for permanent 
cure. It might be necessary to keep it alive for a few years; 
but one hoped that from that time every effort of diplomacy 
was directed to arranging with Russia what was to follow the 
final and inevitable collapse of Turkey in Europe. It is 
rather sad to find that no progress has been made towards 
such an understanding during eighteen years. 


The state of Turkey was there, under one’s eyes, under one’s 
nose. Two Sultans had been deposed, one probably mur- 
dered; and the present ruler was shut up his palace, and in 
an agony of terror, one was told—that terror which is the 
parent of cruelty. His victorious foes were encamped about. 
his city. His Generals, if they had not sold the passage of 
the Danube, had stolen without doubt the pay of their own 
troops. The governors of his provinces paid themselves by 
pocketing taxes; and that which taxation left to the wretched 
peasant of Syria was wrung from him by usurers, of whom 
many, having naturalised themselves as Europeans, used the 
power of half-breed Vice-Consuls to extort the monstrous in- 
terest of their loans. The method of dealing with a subject- 
race, if warlike and dangerous, was to plant a colony of 
another race upon its confines, that, when the fighting began, 
they might haply neutralise each other, like the cats of Kil- 
kenny. These were not accusations hurled against Turkey by 
fanatical opponents, but facts mentioned by sober European 
residents as of common knowledge and beyond controversy. 
A man who with his own eyes saw the Russians there in that. 
summer of 1878 with the city at their feet, must realise more 
than another how natural is their present hostility, and how 
well we can afford to go a great way if we may mitigate it a 
little. Almost any arrangement with a powerful and im- 
proving Empire must be better than to be chained longer to 
a corpse. It is the vividness of my impressions of that. 
summer that is my only excuse for adding to so many letters 
on this matter.—I am, Sir, &c., JULIAN STURGIS. 
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UNCONSCIOUS PERVERSIONS. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “‘SrxcratTor.”] 

Sin,—Readers of the Spectator must have come- in contact 

ith many unconscious perversions, and with the ludicrous 
ettoct produced thereby. The old parish clerk was a sure 

rverter when an opening was given. A rector told his 
clerk to announce that during the next six weeks—probably 
during the Lenten season—the vicar of —— and himself 
mould preach “ alternately” on Sunday mornings. The 
clerk’s perversion took the form of an announcement that 
these rev. gentlemen would preach “to all eternity.” A 
vicar of Goostrey, in Cheshire, said to his clerk :—“ Give out 
that there will be no service here on Sunday afternoon next, 
as I shall be officiating at Peover.” The moment came, and 
the announcement concluded, “as the vicar will be a-fishing 
at Peover.” This notice, given early in the century, had little 
of the ludicrous about it for the congregation generally, as 
the trout in Peover Brook possessed as great a reputation 
sixty or seventy years ago as they have at this day.—I am, 
Sir, &e., : R. St. J. Corser. 


St. Mary’s Place, Shrewsbury, September 2st. 





BLOODTHIRST. 
[To tHE Epitor or tue “ Spectaror.”] 

$1n,—In the article on “ Bloodthirst” in the Spectator of 
September 19th you remark that “the great felidw 
mever attack whole herds for the pleasure of killing beasts 
which they cannot eat.” Well you allow me to quote an 
instance which, at any rate, “looks the other way”? I have 
myself seen five full-grown buffaloes lying dead within an area 
of two or three acres. All had been killed by the same tiger, 
or possibly by a pair, on the same night, and none of them 
eaten.—I am, Sir, &c., H. OC. §. 








BOOKS. 


ie 
THE RISE OF THE UNITED STATUIS.* 


Iritis right that we should try to see ourselves as others 
see us, it is perhaps also a good thing to. try to see others as 
they see themselves. Both precepts may well be taken to 
heart by Englishmen in the present relations between this 
country and the United States, Peculiar opportunities for 
ascertaining the American view of the nature of the 
United States are afforded by: recent American histories. 
Dr. Hart’s Hpochs of American History have been fol- 
lowed by Dr. Channing’s History of the United States, while 
to a more elaborate series of epochs an important contribution 
has lately been made by President Francis Walker, the well- 
known political economist. President Walker’s period is that 
between 1783 and 1817, and he has emphasised his judgment 
with regard to this epoch in American history by entitling 
his work The Making of the Nation. The year 1783 is 
that of the ratification of the treaty of peace between Great 
Britain and the United States. The year 1817 marks the 
close of the first great party conflict of the new Republic, 
the.time when the Democratic, or, as it was then called, the 
Republican, party of Jefferson had completed the abandon- 
ment of those doctrines of anarchy which it had been its early 
glory to expound. By the making of the nation President 
Walker means that in the thirty-four years of which he tells 
the story, the people of the United States became aware that 
they could not dispense with a Government. In any other 
sense the title isinappropriate. The author, in perhaps the best 
passage he has written, glorifies the mechanical genius of the 
American people and examines the genesis of this trait. He 
considers that this, the most striking feature in the American 
national character, was developed by the conditions of Colonial 
life, and that it had been acquired at the time of the War of 
Independence. His title, therefore, is correct only as a para- 
phrase for the development of the Constitution, though even 
-of that process the most important part belongs to an earlier 
time. 
It is impossible to read the modern American histories of 
the secession of the United States from the British Empire 
without perceiving that the quarrel was one not of principle 





* The Making of the Nation, 1783-1817, By Francis A. Walker, Ph D., LL.D, 
President, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. With Maps and Appendices. 


London; Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 1899. 





but of prejudice. There is hardly a doctrine among those by 
which the colonists justified their rebellion which has not 
since been abandoned by the Government of the United 
States, enforcing against its own recalcitrant subjects the 
principles which the Government of George III. in vain 
attempted to uphold. The colonists disliked what they 
thought was the arrogance of the English; they naturally 
preferred their own arrogance; and this mutual ill-feeling 
was the cause of therupture. But, like all communities in 
rebellion, they attempted to justify their action by invoking 
principles. The political theories most in vogue at the time 
were the shallow and impracticable sophisms of the Contrat 
Social (1762), which inspired most of the Colonial agitators. 
The period which President Walker describes is occupied 
with the struggle between these theories and the English 
common-sense of the colonists. The Articles of Confedera- 
tion, which came into force in 1781, created no Government, 
but a Committee of diplomatists, without authority and without 
power. Common-sense showed that a Government was 
necessary, and brought about the Convention of 1787. In the 
Convention the advocates of a Government, then called 
Federalists, had to fight their battle against the Anti- 
Federalists, who hated government, and the tenth amend- 
ment declaring “that powers not delegated to the United 
States are reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people,” is the high-water mark of the success of the Anti- 
Government party. When the Government had been estab- 
lished, the first effort of the Anti-Federalists was to discredit 
it, their second to capture it for themselves by appealing to 
the democratic instincts of the people. All the old cries 
which had served against England were raised against 
Washington and Adams, with the result that Jefferson 
and his party came into power. Once in possession of the 
Government, this party abandoned all its principles, and in 
order to prolong its tenure of office, and to crush the remnant 
of the Federalist party, precipitated a new war with England 
in which their interest was so purely partisan that they made 
peace without settling any of the questions which they alleged 
as its causes. 

President Walker does much to mitigate the two disad- 
vantages of his subject. American history, except during 
the periods of Washington and of Lincoln, tends to be the 
record of the wrangles between factions which as a rule 
deserve the epithet “provincial.” Our author skilfully 
displays the nation in the background. A survey of a 
period confined to the affairs of one nation is apt to be too 
fragmentary to yield any general ideas; it is like a chapter 
from the middle of a story. President Walker neatly takes 
up the threads of the earlier time, and sufficiently suggests 
the connection with what is to follow. Nothing better has 
been written on American affairs in the era between the 
Presidency of Washington and that of Monroe. 


This period, however, contains only the beginnings of the 
two great conflicts which make up the first century of 
American history, and which turn upon the question between 
the central Government and the several States and upon the 
question of slavery. These controversies owe their settlement, 
not to argument, not to sentiment, not to statesmen, but to 
causes as simple and as effective as the powers of Nature. 
These causes were the colonisation of the Western lands 
beyond the Alleghanies, and the introduction of modern 
machinery, of steam navigation, and of railways. The eastern 
half of the Mississippi basin was ceded by Great Britain to 
the United States in the treaty of peace. It was impossible 
for any one of the thirteen States to be allowed by the others 
to acquire this enormous area, and the ordinance of 1787, the 
one creditable act of the first confederation, decided that it 
was the common property of the United States, that it should 
be gradually formed into new States, and that in the portion 
west of the Ohio slavery should never be permitted. The 
creation of new States, the offspring of the central Government, 
rendered certain the ultimate triumph of that central Govern- 
ment over the doctrine of State rights which received an even 
more deadly blow when the typical anti-Federalist, Jefferson, 
found himself buying from France the western half of the 
Mississippi basin, a purchase which was not authorised by the 
Constitution, and which, therefore, killed the doctrine of strict 
construction of that document. 


The invention of modern machinery was an enormous 
stimulus to slavery in the cotton States, and carried the 
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system into the southern portion of the new territories. This 
extension of slave labour converted the middle States, which 
might otherwise have become free, into slave-breeding 
nurseries. In this way the interests of the South were bound 
up with the institution of slavery. But steam-transport, 
while it brought millions of immigrants from Europe, carried 
them into the free North-West, the area where loyalty to the 
central Government was, as has been seen, the foundation of 
public life. Cotton cultivation by slave labour exhausts the 
soil, and is therefore necessarily aggressive. The South was 
bound to attempt the extension of the area subject to slavery ; 


the North and North-West were equally bound to resist it, 


and the North and North-West being, by their freedom, by 
the multitude of their immigrants, and by their devotion to 
work, infinitely stronger than the South, were jbound to 
win. The Southerners, brought up in the doctrines of 
Jefferson and Calhoun, chose as the pretext of their action 
the doctrine of State rights; the victory of the North 
destroyed that doctrine for ever. In all probability the 
strength thus acquired by the national sentiment will suffice 
to overcome all the tremendous difficulties which will yet be 
caused by the climatic, economical, and social differences 
between East and West. 

It may be doubted whether modern means of communica- 
tion have exhausted their modifying influence upon American 
policy. Washington’s rule of conduct in regard to foreign 
nations was “in extending our commercial relations to have 
with them as little political connection as possible.” In the 
next generation Monroe developed this doctrine, which now, 
at least in the popular mind, covers a distinction between the 
Old World, to which Washington’s maxim is applied, and the 
New, in which, according to Mr. Olney, the United States is 
the supreme Power. Modern communications will break 
down this distinction. The sea makes the whole world one, 
and sooner or later the United States will become aware of 
this, and will seek to assert in all the affairs of the world an 
influence proportionate to the loftiness of their ideal and to 
the devotion of their people to its realisation. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
M. Féutrx Gras, who occupies, in the estimation of competent 
critics, a place second only to Mistral as a master of Provencal 
poetry and romance, has chosen for the theme of his vivid and 
engrossing story, The Reds of the Midi, the historic march to 
Paris of the Marseilles Battalion, of whom Carlyle wrote :— 
“They wend, amid the infinitude of doubt and dim peril ; they 
not doubtful: Fate and Feudal Europe, having decided, come 
girdling in from without; they, having also decided, do march 
within. Dusty of face with frugal refreshment they plod 
onwards; unweariable, not to be turned aside. Such march 
shall become famous. They must...... strike and be 
struck, and on the whole prosper, and know how to die.” 
Much interesting material relating to the antecedents and 
record of the men who composed the battalion has since come 
to light owing to the exploration of the Marseilles Council 
books suggested by Carlyle, and on this basis uf documentary 
history M. Gras has constructed a romance in which the 
worthiest and most romantic aspect of the Revolutionist 
cause is presented in a highly attractive guise. The story is 
cast in the form of a narrative told by an old peasant of ninety 
who, as a boy, had taken part in the march, to a gathering of 
villagers, who assemble night after night at a shoemaker’s 
shop to listen to the old warrior’s stories. An aroma of 
rustic simplicity breathes throughout the whole book, the 
style of narration being admirably suited to the narrator, and 
from beginning to end the writer gives one the idea of a man 
who is entirely in love with his subject. It must not be 
thought, however, because the sympathy of the readers is 
chiefly enlisted on the side of the Revolution, that M. Gras 
is a vehement partisan. Against the miserable Marquis, his 
tyrannical son, and Surto, the brutal ogre of a bailiff, must 
be set the gracious figure of Adeline, the tender-hearted 
daughter of the Marquis, the saintly curé, and many another 





* (1.) The Reds of the Midi, Translated from the Provencal of Félix Gras by 
Catharine Janvier. London: Heiueminn,——(2.) The Malady of the Centuru. 
From the German of Max Nordau. London: Heinemann.——(3.) One of God’s 
Dilemmas, By Allen Upward. London: Heinemann.—(4) The Enemies. 
By E. H. Coo,er. Lonion: Constable.—-(5.) Nancy Noon. By Benjanin 
swift. London: T. Fisher Unwio.——(6.) Fellow Travellers. By Graham 
Travers. London: By D. H. Pryce. 
By Jud th 


Blackwood. (7.) Goddesses Three 





London: Bentley and ton.—(8.) Val: a Story of the Tivy Side, 
Vandeleur. 


Londyn: Harst and Blackett. 





sympathetically drawn portrait of the representatives of the 
old régime and religion. M. Gras does not shirk the horrors 
of the situation, but he does not walluw in them gratuitously 

An idealist and a poet, he does not refrain from dispensing a 
substantial measure of poetic justice at the close of hig ine. 
spiriting story. The translation, for which Madame Janvier. 
is responsible, is easy, forcible, and picturesque,—in every 
respect an admirable piece of work. 


It is not likely that such repute as Dr. Max Nordan hag 
achieved as a caustic but extravagant critic of modern social, 
political, and economical tendencies will be enhanced by The: 
Malady of the Century. For one thing, it is exceedingly 
difficult to reconcile his constant change of standpoint with 
any genuine sincerity of purpose, other than that of a settled 
resolve to startle his readers. In his Conventional Lies of Our- 
Civilisation he was frankly revolutionary and secularist. In 
Degeneration we found him, by implication at any rate, 
preaching the advantages of conventionality, normality, ang 
commonplaceness. Both works, however, united in proclaim- 
ing the blessings inherent in a scientific training. Now in 
each of the two novels from Dr. Nordau’s pen which have 
appeared in an English dress—A Comedy of Sentiment and The: 
Malady of the Century—the hero is a man of science, and in 
each he is as wax in the hands of a wanton and worthless 
woman. Wilhelm Eynhardt, the hero of the book before us, 
is a perfectly colossal prig, for whom, whether flirting on 
philosophising, whether immured in his Venusberg or flying 
precipitately from it, we find it hard to feel the very slightest 
respect. With all his cleverness, Dr. Nordau often sails 
perilously near to the ludicrous, if he does not actually cross. 
the border-line, as in the case of the ponderous reflections 
committed to his huge brass-bound diary by Dr. Schrotter, 
As for his lack of reticence or delicacy, it is quite remark- 
able, though we prefer him in his frankly vulgar moments 
to his occasional deviations into greasy sentimentality, 
There are undoubtedly some striking passages in the book;. 
the episode of the duel is well told, and the picture of the 
vagaries of latter-day German Imperialism, with its craze for 
denunciation, is powerfully drawn. But asa whole the book 
is ineffective and disagreeable. The men are tedious, the 
women dull or dangerous. Woman, as envisaged by Dn 
Nordau, can only fulfil her destiny with decorum as a stodgy 
Hausfrau. 


Mr. Upward’s novel, One of God’s Dilemmas, is a great 
deal better than its tasteless, screaming title, so typical 
of the modern habit of confounding violent expressions 
with genuine sentiment. As a matter of fact, the dilemma 
in question is entirely of the novelist’s creation, and » 
great deal has to be taken for granted before events begin 
to march to the tragical dénotiment imperatively demanded 
by the conventions of the new romance. We have to 
assume, first of all, that a girl of good position and refine- 
ment will elope with a loafer of no birth or breeding. We 
have to assume—this is easy enough—that the loafer coolly 
deserts her in six months. What is harder to swallow is that 
the same loafer, being thrown on his own resources, develops 
into a strong, self-reliant, and industrious man, and after ten 
years in America, where he amasses a small fortune, returns 
to look for his wife. She, meanwhile, had been living under 
her wedded name in England, but in spite of all his efforts 
it takes him four years to discover her whereabouts. He, 
on the other hand, had seen much of men: his mind had 
become more dignified and gentle. Before announcing him- 
self to his wife, he makes the acquaintance of his son, a boy. 
of fourteen, of whose existence he was entirely unaware, and 
the story proper resolves itself into the efforts of the father 
to win the affection of his son, and the desperate struggles of 
the mother to keep the boy to herself. Mrs. Bere will not 
forgive her husband, not so much for his desertion, as for his 
inability to profess orthodox Church views. The character 
of the boy, a vain, pleasure-seeking creature, easily caught 
by the bribe of pocket-money and presents, is well drawn, 
and the scenes between him and his father are not amiss. 
Some pathos is, in short, extracted from the situation, which 
the author accurately describes as a “simple, almost vulgar, 
tragedy.” No boy of any pretension to refinement, we may 
parenthetically remark, would address his mother as.“ beauty.” 
But Mr. Upward is not content to stand aside and let his 
characters speak and act for themselves. His own bias is too 
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sae cvionel the narrative. And as for the catastrophe, it is at 


ee gratuitous and clumsily introduced. It would be unfair 


to conclude this notice of a clever but unsatisfying story 
without recording the fact that Mr. Upward gives evidence at 
times of a sense of humour which, if not of a particularly dis- 
tinguished quality, is as welcome as it is unexpected in the 
modern “ strong” novel. 

In The Enemies Mr. Cooper has chosen the not unfamiliar 
theme of the child-wife neglected by an indulgent husband 
en d in his profession, and solacing her loneliness by a 
dangerous flirtation with an unscrupulous admirer. It is only 
when on the brink of the abyss that Mand Hamilton realises 
the real nature of Trevor’s attentions, repulses them with 
scorn, and invokes the aid of her husband to crush the would- 
be seducer. It is an eminently satisfactory, if somewhat un- 
expected, solution of the problem, but we could wish that Mr. 
Cooper had contrived to render it more convincing. To us 
the merit of the book lies not so much in the handling of its 
rather painful central theme as in the exceedingly lively por- 
traiture of the minor characters,—the moderately clever but 
immoderately ambitious clergyman; the hero’s younger 
brother, an irresponsible optimist with a gift for radiating 
sunshine more by the manner of his talk than its matter; 
the coarse-fibred, underbred Irish Roman Catholic Bishop; 
and the brilliant, reckless, and eccentric Lady Hamilton. 
More than one of these characters give one the impression of 
having been drawn, and rather cruelly drawn, from the life. 
The side-glimpses at the inner working of party politics at 
the height of the Home-rule agitation, again, are uncommonly 
good, and afford relief to the more intimate and emotional 
side of the story. The mise-en-scéne, in fine, is excellent, but 
one cannot help wishing that so clever a writer as Mr. Cooper 
had chosen a more nutritive subject than the undesirability of 
a schoolroom marriage. 


Mr. Benjamin Swift apologises at the outset of Nancy 
Noon “for introducing a few hopelessly commonplace 
persons.” The apology is entirely needless. Whatever may 
be the faults of this extraordinary novel, commonplaceness 
at least cannot be laid to the charge of its author. In 
characterisation, as in style, it is consistently grotesque and 
eccentric. Mr. Swift is a disciple—conscious or unconscious 
—of Dickens, Carlyle, and, if we are not mistaken, of George 
Meredith, each of whom is eminently an exemplar vitiis imitabile. 
When Nancy assures her high-born lover that no other suitor 
is in the field, we read how, at her word, “the gray-haired, 
Everlasting Ironies ogled at each other.” One of the most 
trying features of the book is the amazing dialect in which a 
great deal of the conversation is held. The author admits in 
one passage that it is a “ mixed dialect,” and the admission is 
justified. “It’ll rend mi auld hert,” “ Well, mim, will you 
have mircy on an old sirvint,” “ By Jiv,” “a briss firthing,” 
“liddy,” may suffice to illustrate the strange obsession under 
which Mr. Swift labours as regards the letter “i.” And the 
proper names are to match,—Jiss, Oluff, Lord Poss, Piff, 
Sneeze, Twigg, Frills. To attempt to epitomise the plot 
would be hopeless. It is as incoherent as a dream, and the 
last chapter is sheer delirium. As for his hero, Mr. Swift 
assures his readers that he knows him and that they do 
not, and will laugh at him. That, we fear, is more than 
probable. 

One expects good work from the clever author of Mona 
Maclean, and the expectation is not disappointed in Fellow 
Travellers, a collection of stories which owes its title to the 
fact that in each instance the two leading characters are 
thrown into contact, or discover their true mutual relation- 
ship, while on a journey. In “After Many Days” it is the 
chance meeting of a rugged country doctor and a hysterical 
young lady artist. To his stimulating and sensible advice she 
Owes, not only a new lease of life but a new sphere of utility, 
and many years afterwards is able to play fairy godmother to 
her struggling benefactor. Here the sentiment is a little 
strained, and the dénoiment artificial, though the idea is 

gracefully worked out. A sister’s devotion farnishes the motive 
to“ The Examiner’s Conscience,” where a professor strains 
a point to pass a consumptive candidate for a medical degree. 
The young man is at once vulgar and vain, but none the less 
& pathetic figure from the doom of an early death that over- 
shadows him, while his sister’s loyalty is really moving. 
Better still is the charming idyll of “The Knight and the 
Lady,” which tells of the romantic friendship between two 








children, a Scottish peasant lad and a little lady, who inveigles 
him to escort her to a fair. One cannot resist the conclusion, 
however, that the tragic ending is simply due to the difference 
in social status between hero and heroine. Finally, in “ The 
Story of a Friendship ” we have a singularly unconventional 
but discreetly handled essay in Platonics. In all the stories 
the atmosphere is distinctly but never aggressively modern. 
One finds in nearly all the highly “ up-to-date” young men and 
women who people Graham Travers’s pages a touch of poetry 
and chivalry which reconciles one to their culture and redeems 
them from priggishness. 

Goddesses Three has strong claims_on the gratitude of 
readers and reviewers. It has a good if slightly conventional 
plot, abounds in well-contrived incident and lively dialogue, 
and boasts in Evangela Wynne a heroine of quite exceptiona} 
charm and spirit. Evangela is an orphan, a modern girl 
of the very best type, who makes her home for the time 
being with some warm-hearted Austrian cousins. They—the 
Bertemilians—are living under a certain amount of social 
ostracism, as their father, a man of honour and courage, has 
refused the challenge of a certain Baron Adlofstein, who, 
inspired by motives of filial loyalty, endeavours to pick a 
quarrel with the supposed author of his father’s undoing. The 
real villain of the plot is Adlofstein’s own stepmother, a lady 
with a taste for toxicology, but her guilt is not fully revealed 
until the close of the story. Meanwhile Evangela exerts her- 
self nobly to reconcile the two families, and incidentally makes 
a conquest both of the grim Baron, who is really a very fine 
fellow, and the Viennese Adonis who has been courting her 
favourite cousin, Mélanie. It is a terrible tangle, for Adlof- 
stein imagines himself to be the victim of an hereditary taint 
of insanity, and the Viennese Adonis takes all manner of 
mean advantages to cut out his magnanimous rival. However, 
in the end the terrible historic holocaust of the Ring Theatre 
is made use of to eliminate the wicked Baroness and other 
enemies of the hero, and all ends happily. There is a touch 
of melodrama about the book, reminding one of the novels, so 
popular a decade or two back, and much on the same lines, of 
E. Werner. Butthe pictures of Austrian society, though they 
lack that profound insight into foreign modes of life and 
habits of thought which marks the novels of Dorothea Gerard 
and her sister, show a close and sympathetic observation. The 
three girls are admirably drawn, the naiveté of the Austrians 
contrasting most happily, and at times humorously, with the 
reserve of their English cousin, while real power is shown in the 
character of the unhappy Stephanie, a girl determined to be 
avenged on the slights of Nature by the vindictiveness of her 
tongue, as well as in the vivid description of the ghastly 
scenes in the burning theatre. 

Another brisk and wholesome novel, with a decidedly 
engaging child-heroine for its central figure, is Val: a Story 
of the Tivy-side. The Anglo-Welsh novel is new to us, but 
the reader will soon find himself very much at home in the 
company of Val, a warm-hearted hoyden, her genial friends 
and devoted retainers. The marriage-rate is perhaps un- 
necessarily high in proportion to the number of the dramatis 
personz, and the episode of the stolen diamonds not very 
happily contrived. Perhaps the best thing in the book is the 
character-sketch of an apparently apathetic girl of fashion 
who by contact with sympathetic and stimulating natures 
thaws and develops into a gracious and charming woman. 
But the book is full of refreshing gaiety and movement. 





THE UNIVERSITIES OF EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES.* 
Mr. RASHDALL is, indeed, to be congratulated. He has 
accomplished a task which few would have dared to under- 
take; and we venture to think that in the twelve years during 
which he has been more or less occupied in writing this book 
other men would have got little further than the introduction. 
The materials are obviously enormous, and the daily tempta- 
tions to delay and digression must have been almost irresis- 
tible. That a history of the Universities in the Middle Ages 
has been carried through on a definite plan is, then, a triumph 
of method. No one could hope to deal with the manuscript 
sources of information to any great extent; Mr. Rashdall 
does not attempt it except in the cases of Oxford, Cambridge, 
St. Andrews, and Paris. We can go further and say that no 





* The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, By Hastings Rashdall, M.A. 
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one could possibly have epitomised at length all the printed 
materials, day by day increasing in bulk; and here, again, 
Mr. Rashdall has adopted a singularly happy method. He 
has described, “ with tolerable fulness, the three great 
archetypal Universities, Bologna, Paris, and Oxford,” and has 
given “short notices of the foundation, constitution, and 
history of the others, arranged in national groups.” In dealing 
with each University he has chiefly attended to its constitu- 
tional history, though he has also necessarily “touched upon 
the growth of the scholastic philosophy and theology and the 
development of legal and medical science.” Such isin outline 
the plan of this book. In that it is a contribution to the 
history of institutions, it follows the direction in which most 
remains to be done by English historians. We are in no 
danger of comparing it with anything written in this country 
hitherto. It has built into it the stuff of which many mono- 
graphs have been made, but apart from the fact that many 
date from an uncritical age, they none of them dealt with the 
subject as a whole. There is immense gain when the com- 
parative method becomes possible; in fact, this constant 
comparison of constitutions is to our mind the most valuable 
feature of the work. Angers is compared with Orleans, 
Cracow with Bologna and the German Universities, Montpellier 
with Oxford and Bologna. The proof is made possible of 
the doctrine stated at the outset “that the Universities of all 
countries and ages are, in reality, adaptations under various 
conditions of one and the same institution.” There is, indeed, 
an analogy between the Universities and the towns of the 
Middle Ages. The constitution of one was copied by another; 
often the fact is expressly mentioned. Bordeaux was said, in 
the Bull founding it in 1441, to be ad instar Studit Tolosani ; 
Poitiers also. Ingoldstadt received the privileges of Vienna. 
Occasionally, more than one model was taken, Valence en- 
joyed the privileges of Orleans, Toulouse, and Montpellier; 
the Universities of Spain had traces of both Parisian and 
Bolognese influences. 

It would be easy to select from this great mass of informa- 
tion passages of peculiar interest to those whose training and 
sympathies are academic. One might criticise, even though it 
were difficult to controvert, the statement that— 

“Up to the end of the fourteenth century—that is to say 

virtually up to the downfall of Scholasticism—Cambridge was a 
third-rate University ; its position relatively to Oxford was the 
position of Erlangen or Greifswald as compared with Berlin. 
.~.+.. Notasingle great schoolman can be shown to have taught 
at Cambridge: it is hard to produce the name, I will not say of a 
great man, but of a prominent Ecclesiastic, who studied at Cam- 
bridge before the middle of the fourteenth century.” 
For we do not readily recognise this distinction between 
third-rate and first-rate Universities. And as to the facts 
of the early history of Cambridge, the theory that those who 
went there in 1209 went there because there was something 
to go for, does not strike us as necessarily to be rejected. 
We also: humbly suggest that the reference in the Annales 
Pauline as to Thomas Cobham’s education at Cambridge 
tells rather against Mr. Rashdall’s strong statements, as 
also seem to do one or two passages in the Munimenta 
Academica; though we are bound to confess that we find 
other evidence which supports what he says on this matter. 
Again, one might take as a hard saying the remark that 
Du Boulay was “perhaps the stupidest man that ever wrote a 
valuable book.” Or one could puzzle over the different 
variations in constitution which the Universities presented, 
and could realise under Mr. Rashdall’s guidance the meaning 
of vanishing formalities, expressions, and dresses, and here, 
at least, Cambridge is distinguished. 


It is perhaps of more importance, especially just now, to 
glance at student life in the Middle Ages, and also at a few 
general conclusions arrived at by Mr. Rashdall. Theimpres- 
sion, hitherto entertained but not unquestioned, that the age 
of entrance was, as a rule, very early is confirmed; “asa rale 
the freshman would be between thirteen and sixteen.” But, in 
spite of his tender age, he seems to have lived in a state of 
unruly freedom. “As to University discipline as we should 
anderstand it, there was in the thirteenth century really no such 
thing.” Many of the ideas prevalent on this subject have in 
fact been formed from the consideration of much later times,— 
the days of the birch. In those Universities where the college 
system prevailed a gradually increasing severity slowly took 
the place of the earlier freedom, but in the Middle Ages 
proper the undergraduate was addicted to the wildest follies, 





and not seldom to follies that were.crimes of the most 

ous character. It was no doubt only a small number of the 
students in each University who fought with pole-axes ang 
interfered with the hangman in the execution of his duty, 
but the following passage is significant :— y 


“The violence of medieval University life was almost equalled 
by its bibulosity. Even the staunchest teetotaller might wey 
accord a certain toleration to drinking habits in a communit 
which knew not tea, coffee, or tobacco, and in which life ~ 
brightened by wine or beer, must have been almost intolerabl; 
tedious. In this respect, it is true that it is but recently that 
our English Universities have begun to throw off their medieya] 
traditions; there are Universities in which it reigns still. But 
there can be no better illustration of the nonsense commonly 
talked about the moralising and elevating effects—I will not gq: 
of education—but of mere instruction than the annals of the 
medieval Schools. The average medieval scholar was much 
better instructed, much more cultivated (in so far as purely 
intellectual trainiug communicates culture), than the mass of the 
working class can ever be on leaving school. Yet his habits, hig 
manners, and his moral tone generally were in many ways no 
better than those of the roughest and most uncivilised classes of 
modern society. From an evening tour through some of the 
worst dens and alleys of Seven Dials and Ratcliffe Highway, before 
the institution of the Metropolitan Police, there might have been 
gathered some faint conception of what life in a medieval 
University town must have been like, say at the end of the 
thirteenth century.” 


But as an off-set to this state of thing, we must remember the 
truth which Mr. Rashdall embodies in the following :— 


“The great work of the Universities was the Consecration of 
Learning: and it is not easy to exaggerate the importance of 
that work upon the moral, intellectual, and religious progress of 
Europe. .....- The earnest students were probably—exce; 
perhaps in the age of Abelard or in the very first flush of the 
Aristotelian Renaissance—a minority. Yet there must haye 
been an immense mass of real intellectual enthusiasm for the 
development of a University to become possible.” 


The lessons which will be learned by those who read this 
deeply interesting book cannot be even indicated. Mr. 
Rashdall would, as we can see from many a tolerant phrase, 
be ready and glad to know that they may differ from those 
gained in writing it. Let us take the following :— 


«Names are sometimes of more importance than is commonly 

supposed. Whether a particular institution should or should not 
be called a University seems by itself to be a very small 
thing. But the name has got to be associated with education 
of the highest type; to degrade the name of a University is 
therefore to degrade our highest educationa] ideal. That 
Universities should be multiplied is, within certain liwits, 
natural and desirable: and it is by no means essential’ that 
all should conform exactly to the same pattern. It is natural 
and desirable again that. efforts should be made to diffuse 
knowledge and intellectual interests among all classes by 
means of evening lectures. The Erglish Universities may well 
be proud of having taken the initiative in a movement of the 
most far-reaching social and political significance. But it would 
be a delusion, and a mischievous delusion, to suppose that 
evening lectures, however excellent and however much sup- 
plemented by self-education, can be the same thing as the 
student leisure of many years, duly prepared for by a still longer 
period of regular school training. Examinations, too, and 
private preparation for them, are an excellent thing in their 
proper place; but it is a mistake to suppose that an Examining 
Board can discharge any but the very lowest of a University’s 
real functions. The two most essential functions which a true 
University has to perform are to make possible the life 
of study, whether for a few years or during a whole career, and to 
bring together during that period, face to face in living inter- 
course, teacher and teacher, teacher and student, student and 
student.” 
All this may be admitted, and yet it is hardly the language 
of prophecy. No name can be degraded if the truth be 
known, as American as well as perhaps some English ex- 
perience has shown in this matter. What we have to do is tc 
bring the highest possible form of education within the reach 
of the greatest possible number. In any great national 
system of higher education, that given at Oxford and 
Cambridge will have its proper value, probably the highest 
value possible, but that will only be because of what it means, 
not because of the name by which it is known. If association 
with a University in some external way or other can advantage 
any one in the kingdom who is trying to become better edu- 
cated, by all means let him have that benefit. So far from 
any degradation being likely to ensue, much more desirable 
results will follow; credit will be given for exactly what is 
done, and the chance of a University education for a very 
much larger number, the panacea surely for many of our 
present discontents, will be made greater. 
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A JOURNEY IN FRANCE.* 

Tuts is not a chronicle of small beer, but of respectable 

champagne, & trifle flat. Madame Cradock spent some years 

in France with an elderly husband; she kept the very best 
company; she rarely stirred beyond the portal of her hotel 
unattended by persons of quality; and a word from her 
husband opened the door of every church, monastery, and 

lery within the limits of France. Being devoid of imagina- 
tion and insight, she kept the simplest of ingenuous journals, 
and it is by the very reason of her defects that the book is 
invaluable. Incapable of what the Scottish minister called 

«drawing inferences,” she merely saw with an eye that was 

not too acute, and recorded with a pen which limped hope- 

lessly in attempting the vivid expression of a truth. And the 
result is @ picture of France, drawn a few years before the 

Revolution, unconsciously definite and sincere. Perhaps it 

may correct an ancient superstition, but it bears on every page 

the stamp of a guileless faith, and at least the author is free 
from the historical bias which on one side or the other has 
obscured her period. 

The fate of the book is curious, even unique, Written in 
English it speedily found its way to the rubbish-heap, but 
instead of making coats for fish or bags for sugar it was 
rescued by the piety of Madame Balleyguier, was skilfully trans- 
lated, and thus appears for the first time in a foreign tongue. 
The work was well worth the doing, for the Cradocks were 
notable people after their fashion. The husband was a kind 
of elderly Beckford, without genius, who for many years 
posed as a patron of art and letters, and who in his country- 
house behaved as a veritable Maecenas. He was even indiscreet 
enough to build a private theatre, to convert Shakespeare’s 
Henry VIII. into Cradock’s Fall of Wolsey, and himself to 
essay the part of the Cardinal. Thereafter he became 
ambitious of a larger public, and accordingly he translated 
Voltaire’s tragedy, Les Scythes, which, under the title of 
Zobeide, was produced at Covent Garden, with Mrs. Yates in 
the principal réle, and a prologue by Goldsmith. 

It was his wife’s spleen that carried them abroad, but they 
made the most of such simple pleasures as the travel of the 
time afforded. If they had not “ Baedeker” to help them, at 
least they beguiled the road with Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. 
Too polite to be adventurous, they carried to Paris the refined 
habit of an English country life, and entertained Lord and 
Lady Sussex with other grand folk at their modest hotel in 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain. That they should have been 
proud to stay in the Rue Jacob, now little better than a slum, 
is proof enough of the transformation of Paris; the Hétel 
d’Yorck must have been different, indeed, a hundred years 
ago from those vast buildings, which the modern journalist 
is wont to call the perrons du monde. For the rest, the life 
of the eighteenth century was much the same as the life 

of to-day save that times and seasons have undergone 
a complete change. Mrs. OCradock dined at three, and 
went to the theatre at five, but she took her ices 
in the Palais Royal, as she might do in this present 
year, she went gaping after kings and queens, she paid an 
extravagant price for a seat at the opera on a gala night, she 
waited hours to watch the ascent of a balloon, and she 
records with enthusiasm her first sight of a sea-lion. The 
shopkeepers of France then, as now, did their best to extort 
money from the facile tourist, and poor Mrs, Cradock was 
mercilessly fleeced at Montpelier. But in one respect France 
and the world have advanced since the eighteenth century; 
no longer need the traveller reproach the inns that shelter 
him with filth and vermin. Mrs. Cradock’s journey in the 
South of France was one perpetual struggle for comfort. It 
was seldom, indeed, that she was not compelled to share her 
room with others, and most of her nights were devoted per- 
force to the doubtful pleasures of the chase. 

In adventure, as we have said, the journey was not 
rich. A dispute with the landlord of the Hétel d’Yorck, 
threw Mrs. Cradock into so fearsome an excitement that 
nothing but continual bleeding restored her equanimity; 
and then for days she was perturbed by the importunity of a 
neighbour, one Minns, who demanded again and again an 
introduction to Lady Sussex. Tact was of no avail, and at 
last the lady had recourse to the snub severe, and henceforth 





* Journal de Madame Cradock : Voyage en France (1783 1783). Traduit d’aprés 
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we hear no more of Mr. Minns, Lord Stanhope, moreover 
relieved the monotony of a quiet existence, for we have it on 
Mrs. Cradock’s authority that after dinner he was always 
more “animated” than became a judicious Peer, But it is 
at Toulouse that the most moving incident of the journey is 
recorded, They dined at 1 o’clock, and the second course 
was scarcely put upon the table when four soldiers entered 
and arrested a guest, habited as an Abbé. This gentleman, 
elegant in aspect and manners, had spent some days in the 
hotel, and none suspected that he was an officer in disguise. 
However, the truth was presently revealed, and M. de X. 
proved to be a captain in a distinguished regiment, whose 
gambling debts had so bitterly incensed his father that he 
had arrested him by a “lettre de cachet.” But. Monsieur 
VP Abbé did not yield meekly, and the four soldiers were com- 
pelled to dispute every inch of the ground. Three days after- 
wards M. de X., with a charming politeness, returned to 
apologise for the scene he had unwillingly created. The dis- 
pute between himself and his father was all but settled, and 
once more he dined at the hotel, this time in the garb not. of 
an Abbé but of an officer. 

In the record of these trifling experiences there is an 
interest which the more pompous utterances of statesmen or 
writers are wont to lack, and if Mrs. Cradock is dull at times, 
we are glad to have made her acquaintance, But the real 
value of the book lies in what is left unsaid. The journey 
was continued until 1786, and you would expect that at least 
a rumour of discontent was heralding the Revolution. And 
yet Mrs. Cradock goes out of her way again and again to 
record the country’s tranquillity. “Comme d’ordinaire,” she 
writes, on the occasion of a féte, “pas la moindre bagarre.’” 
In Paris she saw the King more than once surrounded by a 
mob of enthusiastic citizens, and she encountered the Queen 
in the Palace of Versailles itself. ‘As the Queen passed,” 
she writes, “she smiled and bowed, and my maid nearly 
fainted with emotion.” And since the diary is completely 
sincere, since it was written by an English lady, honourably 
free from prejudice, it may be accepted as a worthy, if super- 
ficial, witness of the truth. 





AN INDIAN TALE.* 
The Bond of Blood, which makes the sixth volume in Mr. 
Fisher Unwin’s series of sixpenny novels, is a story of very 
different scope and colour from the other tales in the same 
series, which have run too much upon the lines of the modern 
problem fiction. We wonder, by the way, how long it will 
take publishers to find out what a large and respectable 
reading world there is that has not yet bowed the knee to 
this new Baal, and is eager to welcome a good story with a 
motive of more wholesome and universal appeal. Mr. Forrest 
has found an admirable subject for his novelette in a strange 
and terrible custom which once made part of the sacred law 
of certain Indian castes: the custom of the blood-bond. A 
loan of money registered by a bond bearing the mark of the 
bloody dagger and signed by the public herald carried with it 
peculiar obligations. In case the debtor should refuse 
to repay the debt according to the terms of the agree. 
ment, the creditor could go to the herald and call upon 
him either to compel payment or to make atonement 
for failure to pay by the sacrifice of his own life on the 
threshold of the defaulter. At a first thought one is inclined 
to consider this custom as futile as it is awful. But it was 
founded upon the religious beliefs and reverences of the 
people among whom it obtained, and the debtor, who by 
failing to meet his obligations obliged the herald to make 
forfeit of his life, knew that he brought upon himself and his 
house the curse of blood-guiltiness; and the fear of this curse 
often operated after the event upon the conscience of the 
defaulter, and forced him to make tardy payment of the debt 
in order to deliver himself from the consequences of his 
action. The native chronicles of India record cases where the 
atonement demanded by the Bond of Blood was made not by 
the herald himself, but by some member of his family who 
was eager to save the honour of the house and be faithfal to 
the obligations of caste, but yet could not bear that it should 
be done at the price of the life of the head of the house, 
The terrible debt has actually been paid voluntarily by 
a daughter and a widow. In the story before us it is 
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the mother who comes forward to die instead of her son; 
and Mr. Forrest has told the tale in such a manner as to 
bring out all the splendour of devotion and fidelity to the 
claims of religion and honour involved by its motive, and also 
with due regard to the pathos of the situation and the tender- 
ness of the domestic affections heroically sacrificed. In its 
small compass this “little novel” comprises as much great 
and moving passion and pity as would furnish a Greek 
tragedy. 

The scene is laid in a valley several hundred miles south- 
west of Delhi; the peopleamong whom the action takes place 
are called the well-folk, and described as belonging to a 
secondary Rajpoot clan. The first chapter gives a brisk and 
interesting sketch of the history of the tribe up to the time 
of its coming under English rule. And the second intro- 
duces us to Hurdeo Singh, the spendthrift libertine who is 
the debtor in the story, sitting with a group of friends in the 
gateway of his dwelling-house. The description of this group 
is admirably picturesque and vivid, and it is contrived so as 
to make the reader realise the importance of the gateway in 
domestic and social life, and understand the superstitious 
horror that falls upon the member of the house when his 
threshold is stained with blood, for the shedding of which he 
is answerable :— 


“The gateway before us is a very handsome one of the usual 
demi-vaulted type. The demi-vault spans a greater width than 
that needed for the gateway, and on either side of the stone-paved 
approach leading up to the gate isa raised masonry platform. On 
one of these the watchmen sit and sleep. The other is a favourite 
sitting-place with the master of the house, for while sheltered 
from sun and rain it is open to the air, and while within the 
sacred confines of the house, it is in immediate contact with the 
world without. On the handsome carpet spread on this platform 
sit and recline five men. The stout man leaning with his elbow 
on the silk-covered bolster is Hurdeo Singh, the owner of the 
mansion. His dress betokens the man of pleasure, the dandy, the 
rake. His long coat is of fine muslin covered with little sprays 
and sprigs worked in thread of gold; his pyjamas are very loose 
and of silk; his turban, which, after the fashion of his tribe, was 
made with the long narrow strip of linen twisted tight into a 
cord, and not wrapped on loose, is placed very much on one side 
of his head, very much over one ear, a position of the headgear 
betokening rakishness all the world over. In each ear hangs a 
circlet of gold wire on which is strung one single large uncut 
emerald. He wears a necklace of large gold beads. Round each 
big toe is a silver band; on the fingers many rings. His feet, of 
which you have full view—they being bare—and his hands, are fat, 
as was to be expected from his person, but small and well-formed, 
and of a dainty, superlative cleanliness. He has a big good-looking, 
good-humoured face. The qualities that you would note on it at 
a casual glance were self-indulgence, an easy good-nature. His 
farge eye is amorous. He has a laughing, sensual mouth. And 
from the big but well-cut lips—stained red by the paun he has 
just been eating—comes a silky mellow laugh. His thick 
moustache has strang double curves; his bushy whiskers are 
brushed back ; his well-oiled locks hang low down and curl up at 
the ends. Evidently a gay Lothario, an Oriental Lovelace. He 
is a man of middle age. The other four are all young men. They 
all look ‘ roystering blades,’ ‘gay young sparks,’ ‘ wild bloods.’ 
They are reclining on the carpet, against pillows and bolsters, in 
various attitudes. In the eyes of this one, there is the lack-lustre 
look of an abused manhood; how passion-worn and passion-torn 
as the face of that other; and the wan, grey look on the face of 
that one there betrays the habitual opium-eater. If this slave 
and victim has his opium about him, as is most probable, then 
they have at command here every known form of intoxicant. On 
the carpet stand handsome hookahs, from which some of the men 
are smoking tobacco, others a preparation of hemp. Those sweet- 
meats, the square tablets of crystallised sugar, white, pink, green, 
which look so pretty, contain another preparation of the madden- 
ing drug. And when Hurdeo Singh cries ‘ Jowahir,’ and a pretty 
page-boy appears responsive to his name, he bids him bring them 
each an ounce of wine,—the wine is always drunk by weight. 
Wine, tobacco, opium, hemp, they have them all here.” 


One member of the group differs from all the others in 
character and appearance, and the difference is summed up 
thus,—they are fools, he isaknave. The knave is Tukht Singh, 
the card-sharper who has been winning large sums from the 
host. The boon companions are very jovial, very merry. 
They tell stories, some insipid, some of unpleasant flavour. 
They sing songs, play cards, bet, drink, and smoke. Suddenly 
the group is joined by Luchmee Singh, the moneylender, of 
whom we are told that, probably because he is not a money- 
fender by choice or temperament, but through the compelling 
force of caste, “he has not the sharp, keen, self-satisfied, 
triumphant look of those who rob their fellow-men.” He has 
no cause to look triumphant, for he is an unsuccessful man, 
and accordingly his look is sad and dejected, his manner 
feeble. Hurdeo Singh, on the other hand, is elated by wine 
and company. He rallies the money-lender on his downcast 





air, and invites him to drink. But Luchmee Singh says that 
he has not come to drink; his affairs are in a bad way—he 
has come——. He is not allowed to say what he hag come 
for. The host knows it only too well. More wine is offereg 
him. One of the young men begins a burlesque recitation, 
The moneylender watches his opportunity, and at the first 
pause announces that he has come to demand payment of hig 
bond. Hurdeo Singh puts him off till the day after to-morrow, 
But when he calls on the day after to-morrow Hurdeo Singh 
and his friends are engaged in seeing and hearing a celebrated 
Nautch singer, and again the moneylender is put off. Hig 
submission to these delays infuriates his wife at home; their 
daughter is to be married, and the arrangements for the 
betrothal cannot be completed unless the bond is paid, 
But Hurdeo is in difficulties, and he puts off the day of settle. 
ment againandagain. Then the knave, Takht Singh, inquires 
the nature of this blood-bond, which is a thing unknown to 
him, he being but a foreigner, and not of the same caste, 
And Hardeo Singh explains the custom, and confesses his 
dread of incurring blood-guiltiness. Hurdeo Singh, though 
a dissolute man and a gambler, has his reserve of religious, or 
at least superstitious, feeling. He cannot pay the debt, but 
he dares not incur the guilt of blood. But the gamester hag 
no scruples, no superstitions. “These ideas about blood. 
guiltiness and curses and so forth,” he explains, “are for the 
vulgar, and not for men like us.” Besides the bond dates 
from twelve or thirteen years back. The capital has been 
more than paid back in the interest. And the coming in of 
the English rule, which has altered everything, may be said 
to have cancelled the bond. An ingenious argument takes 
place between the two, and leaves Hurdeo Singh persuaded 
contrary to his instinct that the gamester is right, and he is 
no longer bound by the bond. 


They put this view of the matter before the moneylender; 
but the idea of a bond attested by the bloody dagger ever 
becoming invalid, or of a religions man like the herald 
Doorjun Sul failing to fulfil his part of the obligation, 
does not obtain a moment’s credence with the moneylender. 
Hurdeo Singh may refuse payment; the arrangements for his 
daughter’s betrothal may be indefinitely postponed; but the 
herald will keep his promise, the fearful atonement will be 
made on the threshold of Hurdeo Singh, and the crime of 
blood-guiltiness will be for evermore upon the defaulting 
debtor. The scene in which the creditor lays his case before 
the herald is very fine, and still finer is that in which the 
herold tells the tale to his mother, and explains how honour 
and religion require that he shall die. The mother hears her 
son to the end, and then says quietly, “‘ But you need not kill 
yourself, my son.” The herald thinks for a moment that his 
mother is infected with the same modern laxity as Tuakht 
Singh. But the venerable lady explains herself. Certainly 
some one must die in fulfilment of the bond, and some one 
of the herald’s family it must be. But it is not necessary 
that it shall be the herald himself. On the contrary, it is 
necessary that he shall live and marry again—for he is 4 
widower and childless—and raise up male children for the 
house, and also in order to provide for the younger brother, 
Omed Sul. The boy has offered to be himself the victim, 
but that neither mother nor brother will hear of. All 
that filial love and generosity can urge is urged by both 
sons, but the heroic mother’s will prevails, and the tragedy 
moves on to the conclusion she has indicated. On the 
threshold of Hurdeo Singh’s dwelling-place, on the spot where 
he sat with his boon companions, the herald stabs his mother, 
and the terrible agreement is fulfilled in the sight of gods 
and men. Then the curse begins to work. Hurdeo Singh 
becomes afraid to cross his own threshold, “for a mist of 
blood hangs over it ”:— 

“And so Hurdeo Singh passed into close confinement in his 
own dwelling-place. For long it was very close confinement, for 
he could not bear to go out into the courtyard even. He was 4 
haunted man. The sight of the descending poignard was ever in 
his eyes. The reek of blood was ever in his nostrils. He grew 
thin. He wastedaway. Hurdeo Singh sold his hawks and bis 
hounds, his horses and his guns, not because of his confinement, 
because he could no longer use and enjoy them: he did so for the 
same reason that he sold all his own jewellery and as much 
belonging to those of the household as he could; for the 
same reason that he sold the valuable shawls, and swords 
and daggers, and the splendid pairs of carriage bullocks, 
and the gaily painted vehicles they drew, because he was 
determined to pay lLuchmee Singh, discharge the bonds 
that there was now no obligation to discharge. Might he 
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pot allay the curse? With the amount so raised, and some 
money borrowed elsewhere, he did so. And then he felt a sense 
of relief. ‘The burden was lightened. But it could not be 
removed. You cannot bring the dead to life again. A deed 
done is a deed done. The curse worked on. Horses and cattle 
died. An elephant died: a heavy loss. The old foster-mother, a 
very important personage in an Eastern household, died. Death 
had entered into the house after that death before the gateway. 
Every loss was put down to the working of the curse. That the 
foster-mother and the valuable elephant had attained to a great 
age made no difference. To Hurdeo Singh every misfortune was 
a double blow, because he knew that he was looked upon as the 


eause of it.” 

We do not apologise for telling the story of this little book 
and giving long extracts from it. It is worth reading even 
when one knows all that is coming; for it is excellently told, 
with concentrated force, great simplicity, and a very remark- 
able attention to illustrative detail. 





LIGHT RAILWAYS.* 

WE are so long accustomed in England to railways of 
standard gauge with heavy rails and ponderous rolling-stock, 
that we have come to look upon this sort of railway as part 
of the scheme of the universe, and to consider the building of 
lines of less substantial dimensions and equipment as a 
questionable innovation. This prejudice has been encouraged 
to a certain extent by engineers and contractors, who 
natarally prefer to build as they have always built, and may 
be forgiven for wishing to discredit the introduction of rail- 
ways which would require less of their skill and be a source 
of less profit. Nevertheless it is time that the public should 
remodel its ideas on the subject, for the experience of other 
countries has amply proved that light railways can be of 
infinite service to the districts in which they ply, and can 
more than pay their way, where lines built according to our 
accepted standard would have involved so great a loss to their 
projectors that they must needs have been abandoned. It is 
absurd to suppose that railways are not to be adapted in size, 
stability, and carrying-power to the wealth of the amount of 
traffic to be found in the neighbourhoods through which they 
pass,—it is a mere waste of money to build a Pickford’s van 
to perform the functions of a perambulator. 


Mr. Mackay’s work on light railways appears very oppor- 

tunely at this time, when the extension of the system on a 
large scale to England is at last being mooted. In its pages 
we find all the information that the heart of man can desire 
on the subject,—the cost of construction, equipment, and 
working, the advantages of light railways over heavy, and the 
methods by which they can best be used to feed the trunk 
lines that are too unwieldy to extend feelers into poor and 
difficult districts; from the financing of the light line at the 
outset to the moment when it has created so much traffic and 
80 enriched and fertilised the district which it traverses, that 
itcan no longer cope with the weight of the produce and 
merchandise to be forwarded, and has to be reconstructed on 
the “heavy ” system, every detail in its story, founded on the 
experience of other countries and applied to the possibilities 
of England, is put before us. So beneficent is the influence 
of light railways, that they have caused even a Prussian 
Minister of Public Works to drop into poetry. In moving 
the third reading of the Light Railway Law (1892), he went 
80 far as to say that “a traveller through North Italy, through 
Belgium, and through Holland can satisfy himself what a 
blessing these light railways have been. It is as though irri- 
gation canals have been carried through the fields, and every- 
thing was growing and flourishing under their fertilising 
streams.” The Minister’s metaphor is fully borne out by the 
facts of the case. Mr. Mackay says :— 

“ As showing what local lines can do for a district, we may take 
the Southwold Railway, running between Halesworth and South- 
wold, on the Suffolk coast. This line cost about £8,000 per mile 
(the excessive cost due, perhaps, to financing), and is constructed 
on a 3 ft. gauge. Before this railway was constructed, an 
omnibus used to run now and again between the two towns, 
whereas the railway now carries 90,000 passengers and 9,000 tons 
of goods and minerals annually. In the Easingwold district an 
omnibus, running three times a day each way, carried all the 
traffic, whereas by the railway upwards of 43,000 passengers and 
12,500 tons of goods and minerals are conveyed annually... . . ° 
It cannot be doubted that the traffic has immensely increased 
through the medium of the railway, and in much greater propor- 


tions than if the old carts, waggons, and omnibuses had still been 
an existence,” 
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There seems to be no doubt that the establishment of a 
network of light railways in England would have highly 
beneficial effects. It would put an end to that isola- 
tion of country districts which is so largely responsible 
for the drain of the rustic population into the large 
towns, and it would enable industries to flourish in out- 
of-the-way places, and thus prevent the congestion of the 
population in districts which are, under present circumstances, 
so favourably situated with regard to transport that they can 
defy competition elsewhere. The improvement that might be 
wrought in the position of agriculture, in some senses of the 
word, is almost incalculable, “by means,” says Mr. Mackay, 
“of the lightest of light railways ...... the farmers may 
be induced to cultivate poultry-farming and butter-making, 
and so prevent the importation of a large quantity of produce 
which annually comes to this country from abroad,” and, 
moreover, ‘‘ his mind will be strengthened and invigorated by 
being in daily contact with the outside world.” With these 
advantages to be gained, with millions of capital seeking for 
safe investments, with the languishing iron trade eager to 
supply the material, it seems at first sight wonderful that the 
work has been so long delayed. But apart from the prejudices 
against light railways to which we have already alluded, various 
considerations have hitherto obstructed the smooth running of 
the project. Very careful financing and management is neces- 
sary to make such enterprises profitable, and though in some 
countries they are not expected to pay directly, but are 
carried on cheerfully at a loss in consideration of the 
collateral advantages that they secure for the communities 
that they serve, Englishmen are not fond of losing money 
even for the sake of benefits that may be capitalised at any 
figure according to the taste of the calculator. With regard 
to cost of inception and working, Mr. Mackay says:— 

“The construction and working of light railways must be of 
the cheapest and simplest. In this country, over bridges and 
under bridges must be dispensed with; level-crossing gates, 
keepers’ lodges, and signals will not be necessary. Except in 
especial cases, fencing must not be en land must be pur- 
chased at its agricultural value, and the working hours of the 
employés must not be limited to an eight-hours’ day. Expensive 
station buildings and goods sheds must not be erected; the guard 
must give out the tickets in the trains, and all items of working 
must be reduced to the most rudimentary and economical system. 
The restrictions required by the Board of Trade as to interlocking 
points and signals, as to signals themselves, automatic brakes, 
and other items, will have to be considerably modified before light 
railways can hope to have any prospect of being a financial 
success. The tedious and expensive process of getting Parlia- 
mentary sanction for any railway will have to be simplified, and 
payments made for these services more in accordance with the 
work to be done.” 


This modest batch of preliminary reforms which Mr. 
Mackay considers to be essential before light railways can 
be expected to prosper in Enyland, contains many points on 
which discussion and investigation had to educate public 
opinion. The modification of the Board of Trade restrictions 
might well be questioned on the score of public safety. But 
Mr. Mackay is ready with his examples to the contrary. We 
find that the experiment has been made with complete success 
in the Isle of Man, “ where the railway is worked on the staff 
system, the trains are not fitted with continuous brakes, 
signals are not used except in a very primitive fashion, there 
are no platforms at the stations, and all the usual require- 
ments of the Board of Trade are conspicuous by their 
absence. Yet with a traffic of six hundred and forty 
thousand passengers and twenty-two thousand tons of mer- 
chandise per annum, and passenger trains running with 
sixteen coaches at the rate of thirty miles an hour, there are 
no accidents.” And the canton of Geneva presents a still 
more remarkable example of the ability of people to take 
care of themselves without the help of Boards of Trade and 
other such bodies :— 

“The line is placed on one side of the road, but without any 
foundation work or fence, just as with an ordinary street tram- 
way, and no inconvenience to horses or foot passengers has in any 
way resulted. Even on market days, the trains pass througn 
crowds of buyers and sellers, without the least trouble or acci- 
dent, the people drawing aside at the sound of the driver’s horn, 
and reforming again behind the train; and strangers are some- 
times surprised to meet in the crowded streets of Geneva—very 
narrow in some places—tramway-trains of this type, each com- 
posed of three or four vehicles, drawn by a locomotive.” 

The mountaineering feats that can be accomplished by light 
railways are exemplified by the Darjeeling Himalayan line, 
| which Mr. Mackay describes as “ unique in the adaptability of 
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railway locomotion to practically inaccessible places.” This 
line was laid on the side of a mountain road, and “ by the aid 
of curves 70 ft. radius, by describing spirals on the spurs of 
the mountains, and by five reversing stations, it reaches a 
height of nearly 7,000ft., or a rise of about 6,600 ft. in 
40 miles.” Altogether the advantages of light railways seem 
to be so considerable that we shall have to overlook their 
unsightliness. ‘Those who do not relish the prospect may 


find some comfort in Mr. Mackay’s eulogy on the blessings of 
the system. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Elizabethan. Sonnet. Cycles. Edited by Martha Foote Crow. 
“Delia,” by Samuel Daniel; “Diana,” by Henry Constable. 
(Kegan Paul and Co.)—We cannot agree with Mrs. .Crow that 
Daniel is to be seen at his best in “ Rosamond” and “ Delia,” nor 
even in the choicest sonnet he ever wrote, “ Care-Charmer Sleep.” 
His reputation chiefly rests on his grave and thoughtful produc- 
tions as ‘an ethical poet, and it was his fine epistle to the 
Countess of Cumberland and other verses of a like kind, that 
made him ‘dear‘to Coleridge, to Wordsworth, and to Southey. 
Southey’s estimate of Daniel as “the tenderest of all tender 
poets,” was due to his affection. It is not a just criticism, but 
the nobility of thought, the purity of style, and the sweetness 
of versification which won the hearts of Daniel’s contem- 
poraries are qualities over which time has no power. Whether 
and how far Shakespeare was influenced by him or by Constable 
in the theme and form of his sonnets is, we think, a matter 
of conjecture. Constable’s “Diana” appeared in a complete 
form in 1594, “ Delia” about the same period, and Shakespeare’s 
sonnets in 1609; but we know that some at least of Shakespeare's, 
possibly many, had been written before the close of the century, 
and the influences which affected him seem to have been common 
to all the sonnet-writers of the time. Writing of the quatrain 
and couplet form of the sonnet, the editor justly says:—“ The 
whole period from Wyatt to Shakespeare shows a slow and steady 
mastery of the native over the foreign tendency. The change 
was not a sudden leap on the part of Daniel and Shakespeare, but 
a@ gradual growth occupying a half century and culminating in 
the English form.’ Constable, a small poet when compared with 
Daniel, is full of the conceits of the age, and far too frequently 
has nothing better to offer. His “Diana” will be read once, 
perhaps, with some interest. Two or three among his sonnets 
appear in the Anthologies, and deserve the honour given to them, 
but the lover of poetry is not likely to wish for a second perusal 
of the series. Constable was a devout man, yet his “ spirituell 
sonnettes” are even less worthy of notice than the love-pieces 
printed in this little volume. Indeed his poetical fame rests on a 
very slender foundation. Enough for him that he was esteemed 
and praised by men more distinguished than himself. Mrs. 
Crow’s introduction, although pleasantly written, is not fitted to 
be of service to students. She fails to indicate the sources of her 
knowledge. 

The Romance of the Woods. By E. J. Whishaw. (Longmans and 
Co.)—The “ Woods” are Russian, and the experiences which Mr. 
Whishaw relates of them, and of various streams and lakes, with 
not a few sketches of Russian villages intermingled, are highly 
interesting. He goes to shoot black-cock, he lies in ambush for 
wild geese, with but small success, he, being then a boy, fishes for 
crayfish (bigger than our English variety, it would seem, for they 
measure commonly seven inches), he catches Finland trout, and 
even kills bears. But after all the peasant, though scarcely so 
attractive, is more interesting than the inhabitants of wood and 
water. What Mr. Whishaw has to tell us of his manners and 
customs, and, still more, of his beliefs, is very curious. 


Nooks and Corners of Pembrokeshire. Drawn and described by 
H. Thornhill Timmins. (Elliot Stock.)—A book for which the 
same hand furnishes both the literary and the artistic material 
has a great advantage, conspicuous, one may say, in this very 
attractive and readable volume. Pembrokeshire shows a con- 
siderable variety of features. It has a hilly region dividing two 
of a more level character, the busier and more populous of the two 
being that on the south itself by Milford Haven and its inlets. 
It contains the Cathedral city of St. David’s. In the north, 
Newport and Fishguard are the best-known places; in the south, 
Milford, Pembroke, and Tenby, the last being not only a growing 
watering-place, but a town of no little antiquarian interest. The 
highest point of the county is Preecy Head (1,750 ft.) All 
these localities, and others too numerous to mention, have been 
carefully visited by Mr. Timmins, already favourably known by a 
similar work on Herefordshire, and cleverly represented by both 
pen and pencil, 





Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Dalmatia. By Robert Munro, MA; 
(Blackwood and Sons.)—Dr. Munro attended a congress of anthro. 
pologists and archwologists held at Sarajevo in 1894. In this 
volume he has given an account of its proceedings, and has also 
taken occasion to give sketches of the country and its people, 
Naturally there is a tinge of the archwological in his sogja) 
sketches. He and his fellow-travellers are entertained, for in. 
stance, at dinner at Sarajevo, and have to manage without knives, 
Why was this implement wanting? Not from barbarism, bub 
from the conservative habits of Mahommedanism. There were 
no knives used at meals in Arabia in the seventh century; nony 
are used by the inheritors of the Arabian faith in the nineteenth; 
Some innovations, however, are welcomed, for the party was 
regaled with abundanceof champagne. There are some agreeable 
descriptions of buildings and scenery, not a few lively sketches of 
manners, while the contributions to archeology, chiefly cop. 
cerning prehistoric man, are of unquestionable value. 

Chronicon Henrici Knighton. Edited by Joseph Rawson Lumby, 
D.D. Vol. Il. “Master of the Rolls Series.”—After an jp. 
terval of between five and six years, Dr. Lumby -completeg 
his edition of Knighton’s (alias Cuithon’s) Chronicle, giving 
in his preface to the second volume a fuller account of the 
work in general. The great difference between the part now 
published and the earlier portion is that here Knighton, for 
the most part, is giving matter of his own, whereas before he 
had borrowed very largely from various predecessors, notably 
from Higden and Walter of Hemingburgh. The Chronicle is 
carried on as far as the year 1395, making the total period em- 
braced in the volume fifty-eight years. Knighton relates events 
in much detail, and in the later period from his own knowledge, 
The second volume is therefore by far the more valuable of the 
two. The most important events are the Scotch and French 
wars of Edward, the Black Death, and the rise of the Wiclifite 
movement. Many of the details which the chronicler gives are 
of an importance which he probably did not recognise. As an 
instance of the exactions which caused so widespread a hatred 
of Papal rule, we have the following:—In 1338 two Cardinals 
come to make peace between the Kings of France and England. 
An admirable purpose! But they received 50 marks a day for 
their expenses (equivalent to not less than £400 in our money), 
and the English Church had to be taxed to make the payment, 
the contribution being 4d. in the mark or about 2} per cent, 
6d. in the £1. Fifty marks a day make a total of £18,250 for the 
year; multiplying this by 40 we get £730,900 as the total taxable 
income. If we take 12 to 1 as the ratio of the relative values of 
money we get a total revenue of about £6,000,000. This may be 
set higher, as the incomes were probably not taxed up to the full. 

The Spaniel-Prince. From the French of M. Laboulaye. By 
Mary E. Robinson. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)— Prince 
Jacinth, at his christening, is presented by the Fairy of Night 
with the gifts of intelligence, strength, and beauty. This looks 
like a very handsome present, but is really ill-meant, and the 
Fairy of Day counteracts it with the ordinance tbat on attaining 
his sixteenth year, when the Prince would come of age, he shall 
be periodically changed into a spaniel. This would give him the 
opportunity of seeing human life from another point of view. On 
these lines M. Laboulaye has constructed a very pungent satire on 
his country and countrymen, for the Flycatchers, over whom 
Prince Jacinth is called to reign, are, of course, the French. The 
book was written—in something like a prophetic spirit—a year 
or so before the fall of that Empire, of which an eminent per- 
sonage said “C’est la Paix.” ‘“ Happy is the country where 
amusement is sought in innocent pleasures only, and where the 
sound of the cannon is never heard but as a signal of the joy of 
a delighted ration.” So wrote the journal, Oficial Truth, but, “a 
week after this peaceful intelligence, war was declared.” 

The History of Rome, 133-78. By W.¥F. Mason, M.A. (W.B. 
Clive.)—“ The Decline of the Oligarchy” is the subject of Mr. 
Mason’s narrative, which begins with the agrarian proposals of 
Tiberius Graechus, and ends with the death of Sulla. Practically, 
it may be said, the death of Sulla was the beginning of the end, 
but it was not the end itself. That, it may be said, came twenty 
years later with the establishment of the First Triumvirate. This. 
volume, one of the “ University Tutorial Series,” gives a vigorous 
and carefully studied picture of the men and of the time. 


The Squire. By Mrs. Parr. (Cassell and Co.)—The story does 
not move on perhaps quite as quickly as it might, or as we have 
got into the habit of requiring in these days of hurry. But it is 
an interesting story, briskly written, with now and then some 
smart dialogue, and perfectly wholesome from beginning to end. 
The “ Squire” is a misogynist, not without some excuse, if not 
justification ; but he is brought to a better mind, and this in 
very reasonable way. Uncle David is a pathetic figure, so help- 
less, but with such an absolute grasp on duty. Tom Sparshot is 
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the “agreeable rattle,” a manly character which the prigs and 
profligates who crowd modern fiction seldom suffer to appear ; 
while the two types of girlhood, Madge and BarWara, are both 
admirable in their way. 

With H.M. Ninth Lancers during the Indian Mutiny. Letters 
of Brevet-Major O. H. S. G, Anson. (W. H. Allen and Co.)— 
Major Anson’s letters, addressed to his wife, stretch over a period 
of about ten months, from June Ist, 1857, to March 25th, 1858. 
He was then invalided, having gone through a very hard time 
culminating in a day’s fighting near Lucknow on March 6th, of 
which he writes: “ Yesterday’s promenade and fight knocked me 
up entirely.” We never tire of stories of the great Indian 
atruggle. These letters also reveal an interesting personality. 
Major Anson, a soldier who had already seen some hard fighting 
in the two Sikh campaigns, was a man of strong religious feeling. 
This does not hinder him from expressing himself with a certain 
“Tam so glad Mrs. Grant sent me back ‘Christian 


savagery. 
Retirement.’ It isthe greatest possible comfort tome...... 
The Goojurs have been very cruel and mischievous. Reed, with 


his Deyra regiment, is giving a handsome account of them with 
fire and sword.” But when he comes to see “a handsome 
account” with his own eyes he is much shocked, as in the 
letter on pp. 177-78. He does not mince his words about the 
causes of the Mutiny. “Such utter and intense selfishness and 
crime as we have shown in India can only be paralleled by the 
present state of affairs in France, where wickedness reigns 
supreme.” The “ present state of affairs” was the Second Empire, 
which most of us greatly admired, while it stood. 


Her Own Folk. By Hector Malot. Translated from the French 
by Lady Mary Loyd. (W. Heinemann.) —This is a translation, 
and, as far as the style is concerned—the original we have not 
seen—a good translation, of M. Malot’s “En Famille.” We are 
introduced. to a French manufacturing village, something like 
our own Saltaire. The heroine is the instrument of working a 
great reform. She teaches the master of this huge hive of workers 
the lesson.of human sympathy. Just he had always been; but 
he had to learn merey. We will not attempt to epitomise the 
story. It would not be fair, even if it were possible. It is 
developed with much skill, and though the result is almost 
romantic, one can never say of this or that incident that it is im- 
probable. And there is some excellent drawing of character. 
The episodes of Perrine in the abandoned hut, where, driven 
away by the foul air of the lodging which she has taken, she 
finds a shelter, is particularly good. What would not one think 
of an English girl who could so accommodate herself to circum- 
stances ! 

Professor Blackie: his Sayings and Doings. A Biographical 
Sketch by his Nephew, Edward Angus Kennedy. (J. Clarke and 
Co.)—Mr. Kennedy describes both the seria and the jocosa of 
Professor Blackie’s life. It would be a mistake to suppose that 
he did not do a great deal of work. Full of patriotism as he was, 
he did not shut his eyes to faults and defects in Scottish matters. 
Against discreditable neglect, for instance, of secondary education, 
he struggled not without success. Of course, this touched him 
personally, for it threw on him as Professor work that ought to 
have been done by grainmar-school masters. But in other direc- 
tions he was a genuine and disinterested worker. His patriotism, 
too, was more enlightened than some of his ways of talking and 
acting would lead one to think. Of his merits as a Professor it is 
difficult for an outsider to judge. One thing is certain, he kept 
his classes alive; if a man had the possibilities of enthusiasm in 
him, Blackie was sure to rouse them. The humdrum student, 
who after all had his rights, if only because he paid his fees, 
complained, and not without reason. Of these things and others 
Mr. Kennedy has much that is interesting to say. His study is 
ofthe miniature kind, but it presents the man with not a little 
vividness. 

Little Rivers. By Henry Van Dyke. (David Nutt.)—Mr. Van 
Dyke has some pleasant reminiscences of wandering, fishing-rod 
in hand, by river and lake sides in his own country (the States), 
on the Continent, and in Sootland. When we say the “States” 
we must include Canada, for one of his journeys (made in a 
“horse yacht,” otherwise a tow-boat) was on the Restigouche, the 
river which forms part of the boundary between Quebec and New 
Brunswick, and another in the Lake St. John country, the lake 
being the headwaters of the Saguenay river. The Saguenay 
yields a fish called the oudnaniche. Mr. Van Dyke was struck 
with the curious accuracy with which the voyageurs could guess 
their weight at first sight in the water. They were seldom out 
by so much as an ounce. On the Continent our traveller found 
his most grateful experiences in the Traun, a stream which 
traverses the Saltz Kammergut. In our own islands he fished a 
stream in the Lews, and divers places in Sutherlandshire. It 





was in the Lews, in a stream which it is easy to recognise under | his chapters. 


its pseudonym of the “ Whitewater” (which, by the way, is more 
like a ditch than a stream), that he met the blissful experience. 6f 
his first salmon. This is altogether a very pleasant volume. 


Practical Wildfowling. By Henry Sharp. (L. Upcott Gill.)— 
This is a technical book describing the implements of various 
kinds which the sportsman needs for what may be called 
generally “ duck-shooting,” wild ducks, including teal, widgeon, 
&e., being the chief objects of pursuit. Guns, of course, come 
first in order, and the briefest consideration of what has been done 
in the development of the gun, shows how different the state of 
things is now to what it was when Colonel Hawker wrote. After 
the gun comes ammunition. After this again the punt and its gear. 
Finally, we have the decoy, with hints on dress, and on the dogs 
that will be found most serviceable. The second section deals 
with the various kinds of birds that are included in “ wild fowl,” 
from the swan down to the curlew. Lovers of dogs will be in- 
terested to hear that Mr. Sharp thinks that the many duties 
required of a wild-fowl shooter’s dog will be best discharged by a 
poodle. He is staunch, faithful, and clever in the highest degree. 


Old Chester. Etched and described by H. Hovell Crickmore. 
(J. M Dent and Co.)—We admire Mr. Crickmore’s pencil, or 
graving-tool, more than his pen. He aims ata sprightly style, 
and tries—alas! how common a failing it is!—to be funny. 
* Let us hope,” he writes in one place, “ old Gryfydk was grateful; 
I don’t suppose he was. You would scarcely expect it of a man 
with a name like that.” A man might possibly laugh at that 
under certain circumstances, but to print it! Apart from this, 
Old Chester is an attractive book. 

Froissart. By Mary Darmesteter. Translated from the French 
by E. Frances Poynter. (T. Fisher Unwin.) —Madame Darmesteter 
sketches with admirable precision and force the personal and 
literary characteristics of Froissart. She gives his biography, as 
it may be gathered from his own statements, so simple and naif. 
She estimates for us his value as a historian, which, indeed, she 
estimates at a very low figure, and as a chronicler, for which she 
cannot say too much. Another eervice which she renders to the 
reader is to set out what may be called Froissart’s literary 
ancestry and kindred. There was at least one chronicler to whom 
he owed much, Jean-le-Bel, Canon of Liége,—indeed, in his 
earlier chapters he borrows largely from this.predecessor ; there 
were others, contemporary or nearly so, with whom. he may be 
profitably compared. To us the personality. of Froissart hasthe 
special interest that he spent a considerable time in England. 
He came here in his early manhood, being attached to the Court 
of Queen Philippa, for whom he continued to cherish a profound 
reverence. He came in mature life, and was on terms of what we 
may almost call intimacy with the unhappy, Richard If.. How he 
came to write the chronicles, what patronage and encouragement 
he met with, in what spirit he dealt with his subject-matter, these 
matters and others, his veracity, his accuracy, his picturesque 
power, are dealt with in these pages. 

Dr. Koomadhi of Ashantee. By Frankfort Moore. .(A. Con- 
stable.}—This is a story in which two familiar themes are com- 
bined,—the irreclaimable savagery.of the negro, and the magical 
powers that some of the race can exercise, powers called “ Obi” in 
Africa, hypnotism in Europe. All this is good enough, but Mr. 
Moore approaches the verge of the ludicrous in the catastrophe; 
the wicked doctor loses his magic stones, and his fate reminds one 
ina way of that which overtook. the imprudent apprentice of 
Cornelius Agrippa in Southey’s story. But the story is distinctly 
@ success in its way; and if it. is. somewhat. horrible, yet it is not 
unwholesome. What a mercy that is, seeing that too often we ought 
to lock up the novels sent for review as one locks up, poisons. 

The Worship of the Romans. By Frank Granger, D.Lit. 
(Methuen and Co.)—Dr. Granger adds. the words, “ Viewed in 
relation to the Roman Temperament,” and so explains the stand- 
point which he occupies in his investigation of this subject. 
Naturally he quotes largely from the classical writers, and quotes 
for the most part justly and effectively.. We may doubt, however, 
whether the Ibis of Ovid can be quoted as a genuine testimony to 
Roman belief in a ghostly punishment of the wicked, . The Ibis 
was adapted from a poem of the Alexandrian Callimachus directed 
against a literary rival, Apollonius Rhodius. A great amount of 
curious matter on what may he called folk-lore and the belief in 
supernatural existence, is brought together in this volume. What- 
ever the Romans’ scepticism in regard to the State religion, they 
were not by any means without belief in powers that transcended 
natural experience. Cicero himself poses as, rather than really is, 
a sceptic, and the younger Pliny had evidently a strong faith in 
apparitions (the earliest revenant in existence is described by 
him), omens, dreams, and the like. “ Nature Worship,” “ Divina- 
tion and Prophecy,” “Holy Places and Idolatry,” and “The 
Sacred Drama,” are among the subjects to which he has devoted 
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James Clerk Maxwell and Modern Physics. By R. T. Glazetrook, 
F.R.S. (Cassell and Co.)—Mr. Glazebrook borrows, with due 
acknowledgment, his biographical details from the Life written by 
Professor Lewis Campbell and Dr. Garnett. His account and 
estimate of J. C. Maxwell’s scientific work are his own,—no one is 
better qualified for the task of making them than he. Maxwell’s 
first research was communicated to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh when its author was still some months short of fifteen. 
It was “On the Description of Oval Curves and those having a 
Plurality of Foci.” P. G. Tait was his contemporary at school, and 


we are not surprised to hear that the impression made on a school- 


fellow was that the two knew more about physical science than 
their teacher. He went to Edinburgh and thence to Cambridge. 
Peterhouse was his first college, but he migrated to Trinity in his 
first term. In the Tripos he came out second, Mr. Routh, the 
most famous of coaches, being first. For the Smith’s prizes they 
were bracketed. From this time he devoted himself to researches 
which have altered, it is not too much to say, the whole aspect of 
physical science. He died in his forty-ninth year. 
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D'STRESSING HRADACHES, indigestion, 
simulated neuralgia, and nervous depres- 
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SEE 
“OUR EYES” 

(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price 1s., 
By JUHN BROWNING, F.RA.S, F.B.M.S., 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy- Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
OCoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col, T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, . N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq, F.R.S. 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 13th. 





SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
vid CARLISLE. 
Thorough practical and Seiaehi fic Training. Preparation for Colonies in 
Agriculture and Mining. Gold Medal recently gained at R.A.S.H.’s Senior 
Examination.—Apply the PRINCIPAL. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI.— EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional Ny yo for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 





) | aici LANGUAG ' AND LITERATURE anpD 


NDR SUBJECTS. 

Miss DREWRY has some aaa hours. She propo:es to hold, in the Automn, at 
her house, a CL4SS for the Critical Study of Great Works of English Litera- 
tare, She will be glad to bear from any, who would like to join THE HOMB 
Srupents’ Lirerary Reaping Society. 143 King Henry's Road, London, N.W- 
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PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, &c. HEAD MASTER ou. ss uss ss ae The Rev. Dr, W. F. MOULTON. 





Full information from the Director at above Address; or from 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 








IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 
the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 
ineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 
Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees. 60 guineas a year. 
—principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours). 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, September 21st. 


ORCESTER CATHEDRAL KING’S SCHOOL.— 
Head-Master: Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A., formerly House- Master at 
Mar)borough.—First Grade Endowed &chool. Valuable Scholarships and Ex- 
hibitions at the Universities. Fees moderate. Reductions to Olergy. Modern 
School House. NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 22nd. Election to King’s Scholar- 
ships in November. 


ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOEIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Tadividnat care, Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes, 


ORDEN HOUSE, GUILDEN MORDEN, ROYSTON, 
HERTS.—Mr. ASHLEY BICKERSTETH, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb., PRE- 
PARES BOYS between seven and fourteen for the Public Schools and Royal 
Navy. Extensive grounds; most healthy situation; gymnasium and carpenter’s 
shop.—Terms, £35 a t-rm; reduction for Brothers, Prospec:us on application, 


ANOR HOUSE CLAPHAM 5W. 
Head-Master: F. C. MAXWELL M.A., LL.D. (Cantab ) , 
Special attention is paid to health, character, good manners, discipline, and 
games: thorough grounding in elementary work. One-third of School (with only 
one failure) passed Public Examinations in 1895, 

















RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

F¥XHIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN, 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
geined at the Public Schools, ae Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

Engineering sides. Fees, £65 to £275a year. Since September, 1893, Thirteen 

Open Scholarships and Exhibitions have been gained at the Universities.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





VIOTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The TWENTY-THIRD SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENOR, 
TECHNOLOGY, ard ARTS will BEGIN on OOTOBER 6th and the SIXTY- 
SIXTH of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OOTOBER Ist, 1896 

The Clases prepare for the following Professions :—Chemistry, Civil, Mechani- 
cal, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining, Textile Industries, Dye- 
ing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. 
bas yon Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Medicine, 
and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR. 





HE YORKSHIRE OOLLEGE, LEEDS. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the PROFESSORSHIP of MODERN 
HISTORY, and ENGLISH LITERATURE and LANGUAGE, which will 
become VACANT on December 3lst, 1896. Stipend, £300, with half the class 
tees.—Further particulars from the REGISTRAR. 





AUTUMN TERM COMMENCED 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18ru. 


ENTRIES CAN STILL BE MADE, 





For Prospectus, &c, apply to the SECRETARY. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


AISON SEVIGNE, EALING, LONDON, W.— 
PENSIONNAT DE DEMOISELLES connected with the Princess Helena 
College. Entirely French surroundings, with English home comforts and 
Pampronnde. Prospectuses on licati Address, Mademoiselle GL. 
3 Montpellier Road. 














AVAL CADETSHIPS, 1897.—A VACANCY will be 
given to BOYS intending to compete fur above on very favourable 

terms in one of the best known and most successful Navy Schools,—Write 
to “ NAVY HEAD-MASTER,” Willing’s Advertisement Office, 162 Piccadilly, W. 


N ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head-Master—Rev. R, ALLIOTT, M.A. 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master at 

Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibitions 

to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. NEXT TERM, 
SEPTEMBER 17th—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN.—The 

OPENING ADDRESS of the WINTER SESSION will be delivered at 

the ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, GRAY’S INN ROAD, on OCTOBER Ist, at 

8.30 p.m., by A. Borce Barrow, Esq., F.R.O.8,, Senior Surgeon.—Apply respect- 

ing Scholarships, &., to the SECRETARY, at the School, 30 Handel Street, 
Brunswick Square, W.C. 


EAD-MASTERSHIP, LIVERPOOL SCHOOL of ART. 
—The Directors desire to receive applications for the HEAD-MASTER- 
SHIP of this School. The salary is £500 per annum; no residence is provided. 
Preference will be given to caudidates who are between 30 and 40 of age, 
and fully qualified under the Department of Science and Art; the selected candi- 
date will be required to give the whole of his time to the duties of his office, and 
will not be permitted to undertake other scholastic duties.—Printed iculars 
may be obtained by applying, by letter only, to the undersigned, to whom candi- 
dates are requested to send in their applications, with copies of not more than 
six testimonials, marked “ Heai-Mastership,” on or before October 23rd, 1893. 
HAROLD WHALLEY, Secretary. 
Mount Street, Liverpool, September 6th, 1896, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
near CARLISLE.—Rev, J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Olass. Trip. Camb.) 

late Senior.Classical Master at St. Columba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with beae | Boys. 
Large modern house, tennis-court, playing fields, &c, Careful attention to athletics. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 

















Modern sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 
Warden. 4 ; 
LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 


Large, well-built establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes. 
Boys very successful in the London Matriculation ination, Olimate 
bracing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 





(4 ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE CHINE, 
A BOURNEMOUTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, 
assisted by Resident Masters and a Trained Governess, Lae open Boys for the 
Public Schools. House stands on cliff overlooking sea, south aspect; sheltered 
Playground ; field for games. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 Guineas according to age. 


Ty GEORGSB’S HOSPITAL, 
HYDE PARK OORNER, 8.W. 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED. 
Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 
His Grace the Duxe of WESTMINSTER, K.G. } Treas 
Timotay Hotmes, Esq. iceshepse 


Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


—_—_—_... 


N HONOURS GRADUATE, Trin. Coll., Camb., 

WISHING to make a SEA-VOYAGE, would be glad to TAKE OHARGE 

SB aie 4 hg or without tuition.—For further particulars, apply “N.A,T.,” 
s, Re e 


LAS SICAL COACHING.—Miss MONK, M.A. 
ry (London), is PREPARED to GIVE a FEW HOURS’ COACHING a week 
a ATIN ond GREEK for the London University or other Examinations,— 

remarth, Thurlow Road, Hampstead, N.W. 














ENSIONNAT DE DEMOISELLES, pleasantly situated 
in the neighbourhood of Neuchatel, Switzerland, for a limited number of 


PUPILS. Excellent French and i i 

. general instruction under the management of 
5d Welt tainlimase, ined Rang resided re oA taught for many years in Eeeend, and 
24 Cadogan Gordon ly recommended by the Dowager Lady Acland Hood, 








OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs, SUTTON, 388 GLOUCESTER 
STREET, BELGRAVE ROAD, 8.W. orough preparation for the Public 
Schools. Kindergarten and Transition Olasses for Boys and Girls under eight. 
Drill, Gymnastics -AUTU MN TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24h. 





UDOR-HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, SE.— 
ADVANCED MODERN EDUOATION for GIRLS,—Principal and Head. 
Mistress, Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., 
J. W. Hales, M.A., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Reich, Mons. 
Pradeau, Mons. Larpent, Herr Loman, Herr Gottheimer, &. Large gym- 
nasium, tennis, swimming, riding. Prospectus on application. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 13 KENSINGTON SQUARE. 
Under the Patronage of H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 


In this Department LECTURES are given in the various subjects of a 
University Education by Professors and Lecturers on the Staff of King’s College. 

Courses of Lectures have been so arranged as to offer a complete preparation 
for the London University Pass B.A. Examination, the London Intermediate 
B.Sc, Examination, and the Oxford Examinations for Women. 

The Lectures are adapted to Students above the age of 16, The MIOHAELMAS 
TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, October 12th, when the Inaugural Lecture will 
be given at 3 p.m. by the Rev. Canon Arnaer, D.D., Master of the Temple, on 
“The Historical Origin of Sir John Falstaff,” to which Students and their 
friends are invited. In addition to the usual Lectures, special Courses will be 
delivered as follows :— : 

“ The History and Ornament of Bookbinding” Miss 8. T. Prrpgavx. 
**Grecian Architecture” ...  ... «+ «+ Mr, W.CHurcm Howaarte. 
“The English Drama” . The Rev. Prof. SeurTLewortH. 

For further 

13 Kensington 








rticulars apply to the Vice-Principal, Miss L, M, FAITHFULL, 
uare, 
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DINBURGA MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEO- 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh, 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—STUDENTS in Arts 

and Science, Engineering, Architecture, and Applied Sciences, Medicine, 

and other branches of Education will be ADMITTED for the NEXT TERM on 

je ee noe September 29th, EVENING CLASSES COMMENOE THURSDAY, 
ctober Ist. 

Students are classed on entrance according to their proficiency, and terminal 
reports of the progress and conduct of Matriculated Students are sent to their 
parents and ians, There are Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions. 

Students who are desirous of studying any particular subject or subjects, with- 
out attending the complete courses of the various Faculties, can be admitted as 
ee Students on payment of the separate fees for such classes as 
they select. 

The College has an entrance both from the Strand and from the Thames 
Embankment, close to the Temple Station. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, London, W.O. 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Very Rev. the DEAN of 
LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENOER, Esgq., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.O.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 

Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Oountry, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six. 'ALOGUE, Fivtx Epirioy, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 2ls.; to Members, 16s. 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian, 








O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fall particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by ©. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 

18,075.—An Eastern Committee need £2 12s. to complete a pension for a man 
of 59, who has been paralysed for eleven years, and is» quite helpless, He was 
formerly a house decorator on his own account, and had saved over £100; he 


also belonged to two clubs. His wife earns a little, but has to attend to him 
almost constantly, 





17,024.—£7 16s, needed to complete a pension of 7s. a week to an old lady of 78, 
She was a vellum sewer and had to cease work eleven yearsazo. She lived on 
her ovine for eight years, and then applied to the 0.0.8., who have made her 
an allowance, 


18,382.—£2 15s, is required to complete the pension of a widow, whose husband 
was for years in a position of trust in a large hotel. She lost her savings in a bad 
investment, Her daughters and old employers contribute large'y, but cannot 
eutirely support her. 


18,986.—A Southern Committee ask for £8 2s. 6d. to continue a pension for a 
hearthstone sawyer unable to work owing to chronic bronchitis. He has been 
twenty-six years in his club, and will receive sick benefit again in less than tro 
years. Both he and his wife are natives of Suffolk. Relations, late employers, 
and the clergy contribute. 


17,991.—£3 18s. is asked for to continue a pension to a very respectable widow 
of 66, formerly a nurse, now unable to support herself, A son contributes £la 
month towards her maintenance. 


18,578.—£13 10s. is needed to complete expenses Of sending a very respectable 
tingle woman of 42 to her relatives in Jamaica, She was born in Jamaica, has 
been in England for twenty-three years, but has never been able to fairly support 
herself, Her English relatives can do no more, but those in Jamaica offer her a 
good home, and have sent £9 towards cost of journey, 5 


ba ah Pi he and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.~-Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 








*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
_ Food. 


Sold everywhere in is 2/-, 5/-, and 10/= tins. 








“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 











WARD & DOWNEY'S NEW BOOKS. 


By J. 8. FLETOHER. 


AT THE GATE OF THE FOLD. By J. 9g. 
jinnany a a“ men alnaaaatinamaniimmtinienlimtks.. 


By JOHN DAVIDSON. 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF STRONGSOUL. 


By Joun Davipsoy. 33s. 6d. 
Nore.—This is the first of a series of four uniform volumes which will contain 
a selection, approved by the author, of his imaginative prose writings, 


’ 

THE WORLD'S GREAT SNARE. By E, 
PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, Author of “ A Daughter of the Marionis,” &. 1 yol 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, : 

“The story is not only intensely interesting and exciting, but the characte 
are powerfully drawn and their individuality preserved. This is a book to read 
breathlessly from start to finish. The novel will stand high in the ranks of 
the fiction of the day.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


WAY DOWN EAST; or, By-gone Days in 


7 Na Land. By J, R. Hurcutyson. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
8. . 


THE MEN OF HARLECH: 


the Wars of the Roses, By Wirt GERRARE. 
extra, 6s, 


HIS COUSIN’S WIFE. 


crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


a Romance of 


1 vol. crown 8yo0, cloth 


By “ Atva.” 1 vol. 


WARD & DOWNEY, Ltd., 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 





OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


HALF-A-DOZEN TRANSGRESSIONS, 


BY 
HELENE GINGOLD. 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


“Tt is not too much to say that in the six short stories in this book Miss 
Gingold has shown herself a literary artist of the first rank. Her plots are 
strange, sometimes grotesque, with strong situations, and endings that come as 
a surprise, Her views of human nature are somewhat cynical, her philosophy a 
laughing one, her humour veiled satire, set out in piquant and fascinating 

It is a book that will make all who can appreciate good work sorry 
when the end of it is reached.”’—Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper, 


ILIFFE and SON, 3 St. Bride Street, E.C. 





NOW READY, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
WITH A LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR, 
Demy 8vo, with eight Portraits, 640 pages, price 7s, 6d. 


AND THEIR TIMES. 
By PATRICK J. P. TYNAN (“ NUMBER ONE”). 

** He previously had devot:d alwost all of his time to the writing of his now 
famous book, in which he so openly and gravely implicates many leade:s of the P. r- 
nellite Party I recollect bis presenting me with an early copy, and his signing 
his name to some complimentary lines on the title-page.—* One who has known 
him from his youth.’ —WESTMINSTER GazETTE, September 15th, 1896, 


London: CHATHAM and CO., and all Booksellers. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmren, Lonpon, Oode: UnicopeE. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annnal Volumes. Catalogues gratis and postage free, Orders by 
ost executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Btrect, London, E.0, 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





—— ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


—— 


INVESTED FUNDS .. 


1848, 


1 








ee 
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wR. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS. 


A BOOK OF SCOUNDRELS. 
By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 72. 6d. 


GENIUS AND DEGENERATION: 
A Psychological Study. 
By Dr. WILLIAM HIRSCH. 
With an Introduction by Dr. E, MENDEL, 


Translated from the Second German Edition, 1 vol demy 8vo, 17s. net. 
(Oct. 2nd, 


uk. HENRY JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 


2 vols., 103, net. 


THE OTHER HOUSE. 


*,* Mr. James’s many admirers will give a warm welcome to this 


novel, which is the first he has published for many years. —[Oct. Ist. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 6s. each. 
EMBARRASSMENTS. | TERMINATIONS. 


The TIMES.—* Mr. James’s stories are a protest against superficial workman. 
slip and slovenly style.” 


Six=-Shilling Novels. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GEORGE MANDEVILLE’S 
HUSBAND.” 


BELOW THE SALT. 


By C. E. RAIMOND. (Oct. 1st, 


WITHOUT SIN. 
By MARTIN J. PRITCHARD. [hiv Baition. 


The ACADEMY.—“ One is har*ly likely to go far wrong in predicting that 
‘Without Sin’ will attract abundant notice. on account not only of the daring 
conceptions which form its basis, but of the skilful way in which a delicate 
eubject is handled.” 


A COURT INTRIGUE. 
By BASIL THOMSON, 


Author of “The Diversions of a Prime Minister.” 


The DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The description of the Court is broad farce. 
‘There is a topsy-turvydom about everything that is almost Gilbertian.”’ 


ILLUMINATION. 
By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Sixth Edition, 


The REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—* The cleverest and most impressive work of 
fiction that the year has produced.” 


THE REDS OF THE MIDI. 
An Episode of the Revolution. 
By FELIX GRAS. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


The TIMES.—“ Never was cbiid of the Revolution depicted in a more attractive 
manner..,...The realism of Zola without his offensiveness of detail,” 


COMPLETION OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF IVAN TURGENEV. 


VIRGIN SOIL, 
By IVAN TURGENEY. 


2 vols., feap. 8vo, 6s, net. 


HENRY JAMES.—" He was both an observer and a poet, His novels give one 
the impression of life itself, and not of an arrangement, a ‘réchiuffé* of life.” 


*,* A complete list of Turgenev’s novels will be sent on application, 








A NEW VOLUME OF BJORNSON’S NOVELS. 


THE BRIDAL MARCH, and A DAY. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


Cloth, 3s, net. {Oct. 1st. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE.” 


MAGGIE: 
A Child of the Streets. 
By STEPHEN CRANE. 
1 vol. limp cloth, 2s. 


The SCOTSMAN.—" A powerful piece of work, fall of vigorous touches, and 
with much of the pathetic humour of real life,” 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 


OCTOBER, 1896, ONE SHILLING. 
A OHILD of the IAGO. By Artnur Morrison. 
The EMPIRE and DOWNING STREET, By ‘ Corontau.” 
The OASE of SUGAR. By E, E, Wiiurams, 
EUBLIO SCHOOL PRODUCTS, By A. W. Reavy. 





dD By G. 8. Street, 
The ORIGINAL WEIR of HERMISTON, By Francis Warr. 
PETRONIUS, Ly Cuartes WHIBLEY. 
ELIZABETH By C. F. Keary, 


The CASE of the PRETORIA PRISONERS. By Professor G. G. Ramsar, 








4° 


a tablet. 


VINOLIA 


PREMIER 











CAUSES 
NO 
BLOTCHES. 


SOAP 


KEEPS THE COMPLEXION 


BEAUTIFUL 


CLEAR. 





365 
SHAVES 




















| FOR 
MAKES A STICK | 
| SHAVING YIELDS 
| A D; GALLONS OF 
| PLEASURE. 6° LATHER. | 
ra 5 
A STICK OF 
VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP. 
IS SAID TO wi 


LAST A YEAR — 


62. 


Premier 





Londox: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Vinolia Shaving Stick. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.|Q] COINES MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 

. Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE, 8, 
on the s,s. ‘ MIDNIGHT SUN,’ 3,188 tons, electric light, splendid 

Epitep sy W. L. Courtney. Fare includes return B saaemg, London-Oalais-Marseilles, and 21 aoe 

OCTOBER. Ajaccio, Naples, Sicily, Tunis, Algiers, and Southern Spain, or later, fo Palen’ 
gee gogo doe nae Extended cruises to Constantinople, Athens, &a, 
! 7 ctares by Sir Lam ayfair, the Archdeacon 

Is Insanity IncrEasinag? By Thomas Drapes, M.B. Bayoe, Mahaffy, Lanciani, Gan + Tristram, &¢. — Professors 


Ee he oy an al ey ue Johnston. ull details, SECRETARY, 5 Endaleigh Gardens, London, N 


(1.) Cutna, ENGLAND, anv Russia. By R. OC. Gundry. By Cant. 3, W, 
(2) Taz Syecue, Question Ix 1T8 RELIGIOUS Asrecr, y Capt. J. W. 0OKS.—H ATOHARDS, Beckson to the Qe nen, 
Puiurp II. 1 nis Domestic Retations. By Major Martin A. 8, Hume, 157 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arran 
Monicu anp Bayreuts. By Claude Phillips. é logued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Buoks, ber Wet Hewonts, 


BaTTLe oF THE BALLoTs 1m America. By Francis H. Hardy. Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 
THE Mission oF Jupaism. By Oswald John Simon. 


r alin 9 on. 

Homan EvouvrTion an ARTIFICIAL coca. By H. G. Wel's. OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPP 

Homes ARTS on CUMBERLAND. By A. M. ——, asin Medea, The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Trav LED. 

TreLann’s DirricuLty, Encianp’s Orrortunity. By Jo ee First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject, Pine? 

i a i a a . SOKSHOP." 4 beg xe b on Pay? .—EDWARD BAKER’s GRuat 
O an ohn Bright Stre irmingham, Book 

The AUTUMN NUMBER (enlarged) of or Exchanged. ie ing 8 Bought, Lent, 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE/RoWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


ConTains— 
. - Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair, 
A COMPLETE NOVEL by Mrs. Epwarp Riptey, entitled THE STORY OF Also in Golden Colour. 3/6, 7/-, 10/8. 


LINE; 
TWO SHORT STORIES by Vioret Hunt and Ernest Braman; and the 
Conclusion of . : ROW LAN DS’ Oo DON TO. 
THE HERB-MOON, by Joun Oiver Hosnes. The Best and Safest Dentifrice. 2/9. 
Of Chemists and Perfumers 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. Send Postal Order to A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London, 


FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. HURST & BLACKETT'S 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY,| = yew worzrs 


2 and 8, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


PaTRONs {is Grace the AROHBISHOP of K 
Presipext—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON WHERE TWO TIDES MEET 
Cuainman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of —_ GLAS. Deporry-CHairman—The Hon. EDWARD W. By Henry F, Buiter, Author of “ Kingsmead,” 
° . 


Puysician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D Acruary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq, F.LA. “A Bachelor's Family,” &c. 2 vols. 
SxcerTarr—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, THE ONE ALTERNATIVE. 


(For Qualification see Prospectu see Prospectus.) By Reainatp E, Satwey, Author of “The 


Accumulated Fund, £4,049,254. Annual Income, £407,972. Finger of Scorn,” “Ventured in Vain,” é& 


2 vols, 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact bein; nivalent to an 
. HE enone Boas. ne eI — = seaimmiguiale A FAIR PALMIST. By 
The Expenses 0) anagement are on & remar. \y iow oe, NO AGENTS employed or ComM- 
mission paid for the introduction of business. Auror Bago. 1 vol., 6s, 
8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
oS ae tet cee LA the Foro pore ee bord — tage we Mas WA os. _ ending VAL: a Story of the Tivy- 
ay 31st. amoun to making the nuses distribu 2,81 
5,—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- side. By Jupitu VanpeLecr, 2 vols, 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


i-~i Members have © ue ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
naTE OF Box A MODERN HELEN. By 
WHOLE-LIFE anp EN DOWMENT ASSURANOES arantep aT Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
Mrs, Alice M. Diext, Author of ‘The Gardep 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. , 
of Eden,” “ Passion’s Puppets,” &c, 2 vols. 





























IRKBECK BANK. 
MEDOC. ESTABLISHED 1851. LORD HARBOROUGH. By 
VIN ORDINAIRE, pe Dozen, | SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. Anne Exuior, Author of ‘‘ Dr, Edith Romney,” 


ts. $Bots, TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST ** Michael Daunt,” &. 3 vol 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellnt allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. ; . 


light Dinner Wine, or for usin TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 


with or without water. The quality 138, 76.64, | on the minimam monthly balances, when not drawn 


will be found equal to wine usually below £100, ? a 
sold at much higher prices, STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 


DINNER CLARET Ms BIRKBEOK ALMANAOEK, with full particu. 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
8ST. ESTEPHE FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


Geperiee IMRKER, WIRE, ot in BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
py ag etn dle bape sage be os. ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. No. 972, OCTOBER, 1896, 2s, 64. 


will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 
at much higher prices by thesmall RIDING, DRIVING, 

foreign houses who pester private ACCIDENTS SHOOTING, OYOLING, | ConTENTS, 

consumers in England, FIsHING, SKATING, &c, Daniez: 4 Romaxce or Sugner, By R, D. Black 


FINEE CLARETS, of good vintage,| ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS} 9 = cvars.14 


and old in bottle, at 225, 268., 30s,, 368,, 42s, per SRE RD pS CR aya ora In Dark DoneGaL: THE TOURIST ON THE CELTIC 
—- FRINGE. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. Railway Passengers’ Assurance C0., | raz Looxen-ox. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A Samoan Exvorement. By Arthur Mahaffy. 


below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 18 cb 1870, 1874, 1875, A. VIAN, Secretary, | Cavatry StaBiing. 
1878, 1880, 1 1887, 1888, 1 early im- TEa-TIME IN THE VILLAGE. By M. E. Francis. 
ported by ourselves. HE UNION BANE of Li Hunecuane’s VISIT. 

Prices include Bottles, AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, : 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., | “meet tremeetim | ctntratin 


bs — Paid-up Oapital occrsccsserssrssrvee 1,500,000 Napo.ron’s VoraGcs To St, HELENA. 

eae _— Reserve Fund 750,000 Our or THE Niaut. By Katharine Tynan. 
° Reserve Liability of Proprietors,., 3,000,000 

Manchester: 26 Market Street. . — Tas Verptcr oF Otp Ags. 











By an Occasional 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND | 422!7241/0N IN Tuxory anp Practice. 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches ‘ieee the | Witt1m Biackwoon & Sons, Edinburgh & London- 


ANITARY ASSURANCE Colonies of Australia and New Zealan 
ASSOCIATION (London). Incorporated 1881, TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are made to the 
i e > Pa ie Colonies, PHENIX FIRE OFF 105. 
ident, Dr. Kenneth Mac SANITARY 19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing 
SURVEYS, REPORTS and (after Certificate being | goo 4L8,on the OOLONTES are negotiated and sent LONDON, Established 1782, 
given) ANNUAL INSPECTION of the sanitary Lowest Current Rates, 
crenepenente. Chief Surveyor, Mark H. Judge, DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms ool. on Prompt settlements, 
oe ae PORCOIS, > anon mH anaes tome as | which may be ascertained on application, free of all Liability. ot 
— e houses. escriptive pamphlet free post Saree Rules sup! 
application.—JOSEPH HADLEY, Secretary, 5 W. R, MEWBURN, Managor, Ww. Or MAG ONALD, » Joint 
ag Place, Regent Street, W. 71 Cornhill, London, E,0, a ¥. B, MAQDONALD, J Secretarion, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 
E 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1896, 


1, A DEVOTEE. Conclusion. 

9, QuinTa-LIFE IN ARGENTINA, 

3, A FREAK OF CuPiD. 

4. Toe RounpD TaBLe. 

5, RECOLLECTIONS OF EpwaRD Avaustus FREEMAN, 
6, Farry-GOLD. 

7, M, StePHANE MALLARME. 

& Tae OaPTuRE OF A WOLF. 

9, CHOPIN AND HIS Music. 

10, Tue Lake District CHURCHES. 
11. Limitations, Cet’: sion. 








STANDARD WORKS for the LIBRARY. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS 
of CANTERBURY. By Water FarQuHar 
Hook, late Dean of Chichester. ST. AUGUS- 
TINE to JUXON. 12 vo's. demy 8vo, £9. Each 
separately (with the exception of III., IV., VI., 
and VII.), 15s. The New Series begins with 
Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the Index. 


The HEAVENS. By Amedee 
QGuittEMIN. Edited by T. Norman Lockyer 
F.RB.S., and Ricuakp Proctor, F.R.A.8. In 
demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12s, 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 
SCOTS. From the French of M. Mienet. By 
Sir AnpREW R. ScosiE, Q.0. Seventh Edition, 
with 2 Portraits, 6s. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
From the French of M. Guizor. By Sir ANDREW 
R, ScosLE, Q.C. Ninth Edition, crown 8vo, with 
4 Portraits, 63. 


The HISTORY of the THIRTY 
YEARS’ WAR. From the German of AnToN 
GinpELy. By Professor Ten Brook. In 2 vols. 
large crown 8vo, with Maps and illustrations, 24s. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
ofthe WORLD. By Professor Creasy. LIBRARY 
EDITION, in demy 8vo, 73. 6d.; POPULAR 
EDITION, in crown 8vo, red cloth, 2:,; canvas 
cloth, Is. 4d. 


The HISTORY of the RISE and 
PROGKKSS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
By Sir Epwarp Orxasy, late Chief Just ce of 
Ceylon. A Popular Account of the Primary 
Princ ples and Formation and Development of 
the English Constitution, avoiding all Party 
Politics, Fourteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 


The HISTORY of the GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1: 01. By ADOLPHE 
THIERS. Translated by FREDERICK SHOBERL. 
With 50 fine Engravings and Portraits of the most 
Eminent Per: g gaged in the Revolution, 
engraved by W. Greatbach, A New and Revised 
Edition, in 5 vols. demy 8vo, 45s, 


The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 
BRITAIN, By Wittiam James. In 6 vols, 
crown 8vo, with numerous Portraits on Steel, 42s, 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. With Sketches and Anecdotes 
of the Courts of Louis X1V,, XV., and XVI. By 
J EANNE LOUISE HENRIETTE CaMPAN, First Lady 
in Waiting to the Queen. A Newand Annotated 
Edition, in crown Svo, 6s., with a Poitrait. 


The LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. 


By the Hon. EvELrn ASHLEY, M.P. In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each vol., 12s, 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 


LIFE. By Mary Russet MitrorD, In crown 
8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


The ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 


the History of Rome from Owsar to Diocletian. 
By Professor Mommsen. Translated by Rev. P, 
W. Dickson. In 2 vols, 8vo, Maps, 36s. 


DEAN HOOK : his Life and Letters 


Edited by the Very Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS 
FSA., Dean of Winchester, Author of “ Life of 
John Chrysostom,” &. The POPULAR 

ITION, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Index and 
Portraits, 63, 


The LETTERS of HORACE WAL- 


pA Fourth ast of Orford. Edited by Peter 
aM, F.S.A 
Portraits, £5 5a, n 9 vols, demy 8vo, with 








London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
; NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S LIST. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


This day is published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. 


By Mrs) HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “The History of David Grieve,” “ Marcella,” &c. 


From the TIMES :—“ In every sense this is a remarkable novel. ....The writer takes an even wider range 
than before, and deals with contemporary politics and the burning questions of the morrow with the verve 
and no little of the knowledge of a Disraeli......The charm of the novel is the actuality of the per g 
Mrs. Ward has been living with them, they live and breathe.” 

From the STANDARD :—“* Sir George Tressady’ is an exceedingly able book. We doubt if any other 
living woman could have written it......It is a work that does her heart and imagination infiuite credit,” 











On October 2nd, in 2 vols., with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 28s. 


THE MEMOIRS 
OF BARON THIEBAULT 


(late Lieutenant-General in the French Army). 
WITH RECOLLECTIONS or tue REPUBLIC, ruz CONSULATE, anv THz EMPIRE. 
Translated and Condensed by A. J. BUTLER, M.A., 


Translator of “ The Memoirs of Marbot.” 





NEW VOLUME of ‘‘THE DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Ready this day, 15s. net, in cloth; or in half morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
Volume XLVIII. (REILLY—ROBINS) of THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. | Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Vol. I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further volume will be issued 
Quarterly until the completion of the work. 





READY THIS DAY, No. 4, PRICE ONE SHILLING, OF THE 
NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES OF THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by J. ST, LOE STRACHEY, 


CONTENTS, 


TRAFALGAR FROM THE SPANISH SIDE: an; AT THE GREAT DURBAR. By Mrs, F. A. 

Anniversary Study. By W. Larrp OLowes. STEEL, 
THE TRANSIT OF EARL LI. By ‘‘ Amicus.” THE WIT AND WISDOM OF LORD WEST- 
LEITERS. By the Right Hon. sir M. EK. Grant BURY. By W. B. DurrieLp. 

Durr, G.O.8.1. HER BROTHER-IN-LAW. By Miss Mary Har- 
MEMOIRS OF A SOUDANESE SOLDIER (ALI GRAVE. 

EFFENDI GIFOON). D.ctated in Arabic to and| PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY, 

Translated by Capt. MacHELL (Conclusion). OLARISSA FURIOSA, Chaps, 37-40. By W. B. 
OCTOBER ; or, “ The Days that are No More.” Nogris, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s, each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








SECOND EDITION, price 5s. 


WORLD-FAMED 
ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM, ie an ty ares i 
ical Treatise, 


Endorsed by Educators, Scientific, Professional and and Results. A Popular and Practi 
Business Men all over the world. Abridged from six By W. H. 8. Ausrey, LL.D, 


bovks to one. Handsomely bound, with Portrait and 
Autograph. Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d, English. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO, 
Prospectus and testimonials seut FREE. Address, 


A, LOISKTTF, 237 Fifth Ave., New York, or 200 
Regent Street, London, England. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. | 


PROF, A. LOISETTE’S 





In Three Volumes, price 22s. 6d. 


THE RISE AND GROWTH 


OF THE ENGLISH NATION, with Special 
Reference to Epochs and Crises, A History of 
and for the People. By W. H. 8S. Ausrer, LL.D, 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873,‘ New York; APPLETON’S, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
FROM BATUM TO BAGHDAD, 


vid Tiflis, Tabriz, and Persian Kurdistan. 
By Watrer B. Harris, F.R.G S., Author cf “ T.filet,” “A Journey through 


the Yemen,” &c. With numerous Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 12s, 
[Neat week. 


THE SECOND SERIES OF 
TABLE TALK OF SHIRLEY: 


Summers and Winters at Balmawhapple. By Joun Sxetroyn, 0.B., LL.D. 
With Illustrations, 2 vols. post 8vo, 102, net. 

BOOK I. By the North Sea.—BOOK II. Among the Summer Isles.—BOOK III, 
Alpine Resting Places.—BOOK IV. Home Again! [Early in October. 


NEW WORK BY SIR THEODORE MARTIN. 


THE AUNEID OF VIRGIL. BooksI.-VI. 


Translated by Sir TaEopDORE Martin, K.0.B. Post 8vo, 73. 62. 
[In a few days. 


SYDNEY O. GRIER’S NEW NOVEL. 


AN UNCROWNED KING: 


A Romance of High Politics, 


By Sypyey C. Grier, Author of *‘His Excellency’s English Governess,”’ 
“In Furthest Ind,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Immediately. 


THE COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND. 
DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY. 


By Sir Hersert Maxwett, Bart, M.?., Author of ‘Studies in the Topo 
graphy of Galloway,” “Scottish Land-Names,” &. Demy 8vo, with 
2 Maps, 7s. 6d. net. [Early in October. 


ON WEDNESDAY (30th) WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


IRAS: a Mystery. 


By Turo. Dovatas, Author of “A Bride Elect.” Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE SUPREMACY AND SUF- 
FICIENCY OF JESUS CHRIST, 


As set forth in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
By “Iamotus.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MONA MAOLEAN.”—THIRD EDITION, 


FELLOW TRAVELLERS. 


By Granam Travers, Author of ‘‘Mona Maclean.” Crown 8vo, 63. 


“ The clever author of ‘ Mona Maclean” has given us another excellent novel, 
or rather collection of ‘novels.’ Two of them are really medical in the 
best sense, that is, they deal with medical subjects without recalling the post- 
mortem room......We can recommend ‘A Great Gulf’ as an admirable bit of 
character drawing.”’—Lancet, 

“ A collection of very. brightly written tales.” —Saturday Review. 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 


SIR GEOFFREY 
~ PHIPPS HORNBY, G.C.B. 


A Biography. By Mrs. Frep, Eezrton. With $ Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s, 


“The biographer has performed her task with remarkable ability and much 
literary grace,...-A vivid traiture is presented of a man whose memory will 
be cherished amorig the brightest of naval traditions.” —Standard, 

**A noble and inspiring record of faithful and distinguished service,””"—Times, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF MARGREDEL,” 


GREY MANTLE AND 
: GOLD FRINGE. 


By Davrp Storrak Metprvum, Author of “The Story of Margrédel.” 
Crown 8vo0, 63. 
“Mr, Meldram shows himself a master of his very refined art......In ‘The 


Touch of Spring,’ and above all in ‘ The Laird of Inch,’he gets nearer to the 
heart of Scotland than any contemporary writer has done,”—Academy. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
i EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S List. 


NEW ROMANCE BY MR. WILLIAM MorRis. 


WELL AT THE WORLD'S END: 


A TALE. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS, Author of “The Earthly Paradiso,” 


2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


NEW BOOK BY ANTHONY HOPE, 
THE HEART OF PRINCESS OSRA. p 


Antsony Hors. With 9 Illustrations by John Williamson. Crown 8yo Ps 
“This portrait of Princess Osra will rank with the best of the masterpieoss : 
Mr, Hope’s gallery of fascinating feminity We thank Mr. Hope very dee 
for this collection of stories, In delicacy of workmanship it surpasses anythi 4 
he has hitherto given us,.”—Daily Chronicle, ng 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD; or, The 


Great Consummation. A Poem. By Sir Epwin Arnon, K.0.1.E. With 14 
Illustrations by W. Holman Hunt, New and Cheaper Edition, crswn 8yo, 6s, 


NEW AND OHEAPER EDITION, 


LECTURES ON THE COUNCIL OF TREN? 


delivered at Oxford, 1892-93. By James A. Frounk, late ius Prof 
Modern History. Oabinet Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. “ =~ essor of 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Atrem 


WEBER, Professor in the University of Strasburg. Authoris’d Translation 
from the Fifth French Edition. By Franx Tuitty, A-M., Ph.D., Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Missouri. 8vo, 16s, 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF GERMANY. By 


Mrs, H. OC. Hawrney. 16mo, 3s, 6d. 


THE ANEID OF VERGIL. Books VII- 


XII. Translated into English Verso, By James RwoaDES. Crown 8yo, 5s, 


GREEK RUDIMENTS. By Joun Borner, 


M.A., Professor of Greek in the Unite] College of St. Salvator and §t, 
Leonard, St. Andrews, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Crown 8yo, 5s, 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. Second Part, 


For the Use of Candidates for Army Examinations. By W. N. Witsos, 
M.A., Master of the Army Class at Rugby School, Orown 8vo, 4s, 6d, 


THE VIOLET: a Novel. By Jutta Mac. 


RupDER, Author of “The Princess Sonia,” &. With Illustrations by 0, D. 
Gibson, Crown 8vo, 63. 


AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By Dororsza 


Gerarp. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yvo, 2s. 6d. 
“Asa tale it is infinitely interesting, touched here and there with sprightly 
incident, naturally arising in the evolution of the plot.’’—Shefield Telegraph, 


A CHILD-WORLD: Poems. By Janus 


Waitcoms Riter, Author of “Old-Fashioned Roses,” &. Fecap. 8vo, 5s. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—OCTOBER. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 

} Boras oF = eg By Fred. | Survivat. By A. K. H.B. 

Me. Monais's Foams. “By Andrew ie bs Bee Ghee bk By Olemen- 

Tun J Finer Foor. By Mrs. Hunt. 


Ar THE Sian or THE Suir, By 
Tue Woop Wrey, By W.H.Hudson.{ Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





Just published, demy 8vo, eloth, 10s, 6d. 
THE 


BOOK OF THE DAIRY: 


A MANUAL OF THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 
OF DAIRY WORK. 


Translated from the German of Prof. W. FLEISCHMANN. 


By C. M, AIKMAN, M.A., D.Sc., and 


R. P. WRIGHT, Professor of Agriculture, Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College. 


Fully Illustrated, and containing the most recent Developments 
in the Science of Dairying with the best Practice 
in Dairy Work. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


AND CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS, LONDON UNIVERSITY, 
AND COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 





LATIN. 


, TIN COURSE. By A. M. Coox, M.A., and W. E. P. Pantiy, 
MACHT LL ANS tnt Masters in St. Paul's School, FIRST PART, 33. 6d. 
SEC soND PART, 4s. 6d. 
AOMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. Being an Abridgmsnt of Mac- 
x millan’s Latin Goyrse. F aS PART, ls. 6d.; KEY, 4s. 6d, net. SECOND 
2s.; KEY, 4s. 
aTpses LaTIN RASH BOOK. Translated by H. W. Aunen, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
CHSAR: —GALLIO WAR. With Notes and Vocabulary, BOOKS II. and IIL, 
' by Rev. W. G. Resanesoem LL.D., 1s. 6d ; HOOK EY by O. Bryans, 
M.A., ls. 6d.; BOOK VI., by OC. Cotzecr, M. A, Is. 
Clone ~GATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. Randal Litt.D. 2s. 61. 
TIUS. Translated by Ww. Parmason, Litt.D. 
FOTSDEIUS. With Notes = Vocabulary. By W. Wexcu, M.A., and O, G. 
IELD, M.A. 1s. 6 
ule BODES. and IT, =e Notes’ ‘and Vocabulary. By W. Wetcn, M.A., and 
C. G. DuFFIELD, 
HORACE. —Ths ODES ‘and EPODES. Edited i Ay’ E. Pace, M.A. 5s. 
—— ODES. With Lape Oey, by T. Paas, M.A, BOOKS I. iF 
III., and IV., 1s. eac’ 
coup EPISTLES and ARS POETICA. Edited by A. S, Witxrns, Litt.D. 5s. 
_— SELEOT EPODES and ARS POETIOA. By H. A. Darton, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
JUVENAL.—THIRTEEN SATIRES, Edited by E.G. Hanpy, M.A. 5s. The 
Text is carefully expurgated for School use. 
_— SELECT SATIRES. Edited by Prof, Joun E.R. Mayor. XIL-XVI. 43, 6d. 
LIVY. BOOKS XXI. and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. Carrs, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
<a popes XXI. and XXIL, separately. With Notes and Cocenelary. by W. W. 
s, M.A., and J. E, Metuuisn, M.A, 1s. 61. eac 
PHEDRUS. ‘Complete Text, with Notes and Vocabulary. “Bs the Rev. G. H. 
LL, M, 


Natt, M.A. 1s. 60. 
LAUT GAPTIVE, Edited by A. R. S, Hatuipre, M.A, 3s, 6d. 
TAOITUS .—HISTORIKS III.—V. Edited by A. D. Gopiey, M.A. 3s, 6d. 
TERENCE.—ADELPHI. Edited by 8. G. Asumore, M.A. 32, 6d, 
VIRGIL.—ZNEID. With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK J., by T. E. Pace, 
M.A., 1s. 6d.; oes L, by Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A., 1s. 6d.; 
BOOK IL, by T. E, Pace, M.A., 1s, 6d.; BOOK Ill., by T E. Paar, 


6d. 
— ROLOGUES. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T, E. Pace, M.A, 1s. 6d. 


GREEK. 


MAOMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE. Edited by the Rev. W. Guxion RUTHER- 
rorD, M.A., LL.D., Head-Master of Westminster. 
FI aya "GREEK GRAMMAR, By * ty Ly Guyion RUTHERFORD, 
» LL.D. ACCIDENCE, Se, TAX, 2s. Together, 3s. 6d. 
BASY. BXURCISS in GREEK AUOIDENOE, By H. G. UNDERHILL, 


M.A 
SECOND GRERK EXEROISE BOOK. By the Rev. W. A. Hearn, 


EASY oy EXBROISES on ase My FIRST GREEK SYNTAX. By the Rev. 

BSOHYLUS: SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. School Edition. Ldited by A. 
W. VERRALL, ge D., and M. A. BayFreup, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES. —DE CORONA. Edited by B. Drage, M.A, Revised by E. 
8. SuuckBurGH, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

EURIPIDES. = ALCRSTIS With Notes and Vocabulary, By Rey. M. A. 
ag her M.A. Is. 64. 

— — Edited by M. L. Earxz, Ph.D. 33. 6d. 

— BAOOHA. Edited by Prof. R. Y. Trrrexzt, M.A, 3s, 6d. 

oo = With Notes and a By the Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and 

A. 8. Watro.e, M.A. Ils. 61, 

HE RopoTus, BOOK III. Edited by G. C. Macautay, M.A. 2s, 6d. 

HOMER.—ILIAD. POOKS I.-XII. Edited by W. Lar, Litt.D., and Rev. M, A. 
BarYFiELp, M.A. 6s. 

_ oe XXIV. With Notes - Vocabulary. By W. Lear, Litt.D., 

v. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 

_ ODYSSEY. BOOK I. With Notes a “Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonn, 
M.A, and Rev. A. 8, Watpour, M.A. 1s. 6d, 

PLATO.—PHADO. Translated by F. J. Cuurcu. 2s. 6d, net. 

THUCYD!DES. BOOK IV, Edited by C. KH. Graves, M.A. 3s. 6d, 

—— Obapters 1-41. With Note:. By 0. E. Graves, M.A. 1s, 6d, 

XENOPHON. ANA BASIS, BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
A. 8. Watpotr, M.A. 1s, 6d. 

—-— BUOKI. With Exercises, By E. A. Wetts, M.A. 1s. 6d 

——- — With Notes and Vocabulary. "BOOK III. By Rev. G. H. ‘Natt, M.A, 
1s. 64,.—BOOK IV. By Rey. E, D. Stonr, M.A. 1s. 6d, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
BADOH,—BSSAYS. With Introduction and Notes, By F, G, Szrny, M.A, 


8s.; sewed, 
BROWNE, I URELIGIO MEDIC. Edited by W. A. GrernuiItx, M.D. 2s. 6d. net. 
BURKE.—SPEECH on AMERICAN TAXATION; SPEECH on OONCILIA- 
aa ee Ie yaaa Oh seis to the SHERIFFS of BRISTOL. By 


F.G. 8. M.A. 
DRYDEN. —SELECT rSAnrRis. * With Introduction and Notes, by J. Oxurton 


CoLL Is. 
MILTON =A ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, LYCIDAS, ARCADES, SONNETS, 
&c. With Introductions and Notes. By W. BELL, M.A. 1s. 94. 
— COMUS. By the Same. Is. 3d. 
— PARADISE LOST. BOOKS I.aud II, 1s. 9d, Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by M. Macmittan, B.A. 
POEMS of ENGLAND. A Selection of English Patriotic Poetry. With Intro- 
duction pas Bote by H, B. Gzoraer, M.A.,and A.Sipawick, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
SCOTT.—LADY of the LAKE, With Introduction and Notes, by J. H. Stuart, 
M.A, 2s, 6a. 3 sewed, 2s. CANTO L., sewed, 9d. 
~—— The LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. By F.T. Patarave. 1s, 
—— —— With Introduction and Notes, by G. H. Srvart, M.A., and E, H, 
8H Extior, B.A, CANTOS I.—IIL,, is. 3d.; ; sewed, 1s. Complete, 2s, 
AKESPEARE. With Introduction and Notes by K. Deteanton. 
ConroLanvs, 2s, 6d.; sewed, 2s, | Macsetu. Is. 9d. 
Huwer'y, > hy sewed, 2s. MipsuMMER Nieut’s Dream. 1s, 9d, 
JuLus Oxsar. 1s. 9d. Mucn Apo Anout NorHixe, 2s, 
Kiye Jouy, 1s, = OTHELLO, 2s. 
Kine Lear. 1s, Tempest. Is, 9d 
—_= — ashe Ill. With Introduction and Notes, by 0. H. Tawney, M.A. 


jewed, 2s 

SPENSH—the Fabiix QUEENE. BOOK I. By H. M. Percivar, M.A. 

——~ The SHEPHEARD’S CALENDAR, With Introduction and Notes by Prof. 
0. H, Herrorp, M.A. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
MOLTERE. — MEDICIN MALGRE LUI. By G. EB. Fasyacut, 1s, 
MAC E MISANTHROPE, By G. E. Faswacut. le, 
ILLAN’ 8 PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. By G. E. Fasnacat. 
FIRST YEAR, 1s. Supplementary Exercises to First Year, 1s. SECOND 
YEAR, 2s, THIRD YEAR, 2s. 6d. KEYS, 4s. 6d. net each. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN —Continued. 


MAOMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS, By the Same. FIRST 
YEAR, 2s. 6d. SECOND YEAR, 2s 6d, 

MACMILLAN’S FRENCH COMPOSITION. By the Same. Part I., 2s. 6d, 
KEY, 4s. 6d. net. Part II., 5s. KEY, 5s. net. 

MACMILLAN’S SELECTION of PRENCH IDIOMS. Oompiled by Madame 
P. LAN. Wi*th a Preface by F. F. Rocer. 3s. 6d. 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS, By G.B. Faswacur. New Bdition, 23.64, 

A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Prof- 
ALFRED ELWALL and Gustave Masson. 33. 6d. 

HAUFF.—DIE KARAVANE. Edited by H. Hacer, Ph.D. 3s. (Containing 
Die Geschichte von Kalif Storch, Das Gespenstersch'ff, and Die Geschichte 
von dem kleinen Muck.) 

SOHILLER.—MARIA STUART. By OC, Suetpon, D.Litt. 2+. 6d. 

A GERMAN PRIMER. By Orto Siepmann, As3istint-Master in Clifton 
College, 33. 6d. 

‘mre PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By G. E. Fasnacut, 

FIRST YEAR, ls. 6d. SECOND YEAR, 3s. 6d. KEY2, 43. 6d, net each. 

MAOCMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READERS. By the Same. 
FIRST YEAR, 2s, 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S GERMAN COMPOSITICN. By the Same, Part I., 2s, 6d. 


, 48. 6d. net. 
A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Prof. 
Wuirtyey and A. H. Epsren. 53.—GERMAN-ENGLISH, 3s. 6d. 

COMMERCIAL GERMAN. By F. 0. Smirx. 33s, 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


MAN and HIS MARKETS. A Oourse in Geography. By Lionet W. Lypr. 
With Iliustrations. 2:. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, By HE. 0. K. Gonner, M.A. 33, 

A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the BKITISH ISLANDS, By Joun Ricnarp 
Green, LL D., and A. 8. Green. With Maps. 33, 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLES. By Sir A. Geixrz. Is. 

The ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. By J. Bantuotomew. Ils. 
CLASS-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. By OC. B. Cuarke. 2s, 6d.; sewed, 23. 
CLASS-BOOK of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By H.R. Mitt. 3+. 6d. 
GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. By J. Sime, M A, Illustrated, 2s, 
pps GEOGRAPHY Of the BRITISH COLONIES. By Grorece M. 

mw, LL.D., and A. SurHERLAND, M.A. 
A BIsTORY (of ROME "to the BATTLE of MOTILIUM. By E. 8S. Suocksuran, 


6 
A PRIMER ‘of the HISTORY of GREEOER. By O. A. Frrrr, M.A. Is. 
A PRIMER of the HISTORY of ROME. By Bishop CreicuTon, D D. 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND for BEGINNERS. By A, B. BUCKLEY. 3a. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, By Epiru Tuompson,. 2s, 6d. : 


DIVINITY. 


A ey of the Sn = of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By 
CLEAR 
A mies “Chass: “BOOK of the GATEOHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
G. F. Mactgar, D.D. 6d. 
AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION tothe BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, 
By . ProcTer and Rev. G. F. Macurar, D.D, 2s. Gd, 
ST. LUKE'S GosPEL. Greek Text, with Introduction and Note:, By Rev. J. 


2s. 6d. 
The GosPEL, AGOORDING to ST. MATTHEW. The Greek Text. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By Rev. A. Stroman. 2s, 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION to the OR#EDS. By Kev. G. F, Mactzar, D.D, 3s. 6d. 
The AUTS of the APOSTLES, The Greek Text. With Notes, By T. E. Pace, 


M.A. 3s. 6d. 
— The Authorised Version. With Notes by T, E. Pace, M.A. 2s, 6d, 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


aaa: i=: for SCHOOLS. By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. New Edition; 
sed and Enlarged. 4s. 6d.—KEY to New Edition i in the Press. 
ARITHMETIC P yo ee. and PRAOCTIOE, By J. Brooxsmirn, M.A. 
Ss. 
eeg oe for BEGINNERS. By J, and E. J. Brooxsmirx, Is. 6d.— 


8. 6d. 
A TEXT BOOK of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. Including Alternative Proofs, 
with Additional Theorems and Exercises, Classified and Arranged. By 
H. 8. Hatt, M.A.,, and F, H. Stevens, M.A., Masters of the Military Side, 
Clifton College. BOOKS I-VI. and XL., 43. 6d: ; BOOK J., 1s.; BOUKS 
I. and II., 1s. 6d.; BOOKS I.-III., 2s. 6d. ; BOOKS. L.-IV., 3s.; BOOKS 
Il. and IIl., 2s. ; BOOKS III. and IV., 2s, ; BOOKS: IIl.-VI, 33. 3 
BOVE? v., VL, and XI., 23. Gavi BOOK XI, 1s.—KEY to i-Vi. and 
XI, 8s. 6d. ; KEY to I. “IV., 63. 6d.; KEY to VI. and XI., 3s, 
The ELEMENTS 0 of pe ng By a Bhat F.R.S, 3s, 6d. 94 00KS 
I,, 1s.—K EY, 6 
FIRST STEP in EUCLID. By be G. Brapsnaw. 1s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Cxuartes Smit#, M.A, Master of Silney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 4s, 61—KEY 


103, 6d. 
ALGEBRAIO FACTORS. By J. Appor JarnmAN. 2s.; with Answers, 2s. 6d. 
ALGEBRAICAL EXEROISES. Progressively Arranged. By Rev. C. A. Jones 
and O. H. Cuzrne, M.A., late Mathematical Masters at Westminster 
School, 2s. 6d.—KEY, by the Rev. W. Fartes, M.A., 7s. 6d. 


By H. S. HALL, M.A., and S. R. KNIGHT, B.A., M.B. 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS, 2s.; with Auswers, 23. 6d. 

a apeessee Eres a oe SOHOOLS. 3s. 6d.; with Answers, 43. 6d. ; 
Ans 8.—K 

ALGEBRATOAL EXERCISES and EXAMINATION PAPERS. To accompany 
“Elementary Algebra.” Revised, 2s. 6d. 

HIGHER ALGEBRA. Fourth Edition. 7s. 6d.—KEY, 10s, 6d, 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 4s, 6d.—KEY, 83s, 6d. 


By the Rev. J. B. LOCK, M.A. 


TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS, as far as the Solution of Triangles. 
hird Edition, 2s. 6d.—KEY, 6s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. Sixth Edition. 4s. 61—KEY, 8:, 6d. 

—-* Menage gy TRY, Fifth Edition, 4s.6d, Both Parts complete in 


3. 6d. 
MECHANICS - BEGINNERS. Part I. ag yews of ae 23, 6d. 
ELEMENTARY STATICS. Third Edition, 3s. 6d.—K 
ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS, Third a 3s. _ SEY. os 6d. 
ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS and STATICS. 6s. 
ELEMENTARY ———— of PARTIOLES a SoLIDs. By W. M. Hicxrs, 





M.A., F.R.. 
PRACTICAL LESSONS « PHYSICAL MEASUREMENT. By A. Ear, 
M.A. 5s. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND C0/’s 


FIRST LIST OF AUTUMN BOOKS. ~ 


SOSHSSSSSSSOSHSHOSHSHSSHSSHOSOSOOSOOD 


The CENTURY of LOUIS XIV. Its Arts 


—Its Ideas. From the French of Emtte Bourceors, Lecturer at the Ecole 
Normale Supérienre of Paris. By Mrs, CasneL Hoxr. In 1 handsome 
volume of about 500 pp. imperial 8vo, with 22 Copperplate Engraviugs and 
600 Iliustrations inthe Text, cloth extra, gilt edges, £2 12s, 6d. [November, 


A HISTORY of the ROYAL NAVY from 
the EARLIEST TIMES to the PRESENT. By W. Larrp Crowss, Fellow 
of King’s College, London; Gold Medallist, U.S. Naval Institute; Hon. 
Member R.U.8. Institution; assisted by Sir C. BR. Marguam, K.O.B., 
P.R.G.S.; Captain A. T. Manan, U.8.N.; Mr. H. W. Witson, &c. 5 vols., 
with very numerovs Illu-trations, royal 8vo, cloth extra. [In preparation, 

The firet volume of the aitery. bringing the narrative to the reign of Queen 

Glizabeth, will be published in the spring of 1897, and will be followed at short 

intervals by the subsequent volumes, The volumes will not be sold separately. 


HEROIC JAPAN. An Authentic and 


Complete Description of the War between China and Japan, from the 
inception of uvstilities up to the Treaty of Shimonoseki. By Dr. F. W 
EAsTLake, compiler of a number of works on the Japanese Language, and 
Mr. Yamapa Yosut-ak!, President of the Chautauquan Association of Japan. 
With 3 Maps and numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 400 pp., cloth, [ October. 


The CIVILISATION of OUR DAY. A 


Series of Original Essays on some of its more important Phases at the Close 
of the Nineteenth Century. By Professor F. Max Miuige, Dr. Ricnarp 
GarseTt, O.B., Sir Hug Gitzean-Reip, and other Ex Writers. 
Edited by James SamvELsoy. With Maps, Photogravure Portraits, an 
other Illustrations, 1 vol, royal 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. [October. 


JOSEPH THOMSON, AFRICAN EXPLORER 


a Biography. By his brother, the Rev. J. B. Taomsow, of Greenock. With 
6 Maps, Portraits, and numerous [ilustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [October. 


The LIFE and TIMES of SYDNEY SMITH. 


Based on Family Documents and the Recollections of Personal Friends. By 
Srvart J. Rep, Author of “Lord John Russell” in the ‘‘ Queen’s Prime 
Ministers” Series, &c, Fourth and Revised Edition, with additional Letters 
and Anecdotes. Orown 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait, 6s. [ October. 


PHILIP, DUKE of WHARTON. By John 


Rozert Rosinson, Author of “The Princely Chandos,” ‘‘Old_Q,” &c. 
Tilustrated, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. (October. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY of 


BRITISH MUSICIANS. By Jouw Wanretwer, Uus.D., Trinity Sete. 
Pretace by Josera Bexwert. With many hundreds of Portraits of well- 
known and eminent living Musicians of Great Britain and Ireland, and short 
Biographical Notices of each. Royal 4to, handsomely bound, gilt Coat 14s. 


NEW NOVELS IN ONE-VOLUME FORM. 
RAFAEL: a Romance of the History of 


Spain. From the French of M. Exnzst Davpet by Mrs. Casyex Horr. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 68, . (Just ready. 


STONEWALL’S SCOUT: a Story of the 


American Civil. War. By Recinatp Horstzr, Author of “ ac 


God,” &. - 1 vol. crewn 8vo, cloth, 6s. (Ready. 


JACK STAPLETON; or, The Romance of 


a Coral Island. By Commander COLravpe Haxpine, R.N., Author of “The 
Capture of the Estrella.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Next week, 


The SORCERESS of PARIS. Being the 


Chronic’e of Jean Lovis Cnaries, Count de Dunois. By P. H. DiTcHFIEexp, 
M.A., F.S.A., Author of “‘ Books Fatal to their Authors,” &. 1 vol., with 
decorative Title-Page, cloth, 5s. 


An AUSTRALIAN BUSH TRACK. By J.D. 


Hennessey, Author of ‘‘ The Dis-Honourable,” ** Wynnum,” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
[ November, 


The WEB of an OLD WEAVER. By J. 


Kxicguiry Snowprn, Author of ‘Tales from the Yorkshire Wolds,” &. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, (October, 


NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW’S STANDARD 


2s. 6d. NOVELS. 
PERLYCROSS: a Tale of the Western 


Hills. By R. D. Bracxmons, Author of “ Lorna Doone,” &c. (Ready. 
“A noteworthy book In essence a study of rural life in south-western 
England.” —Spectator. 


The HONOUR of SAVELLI: a Historica 


Romance. By 8. Levett Years. [ Ready. 
“The book is a first-rate piece of work, and holds the reader enchained from 


the sensational outset to the very lact page.’’—Atheneum. 


IN the DAY of BATTLE: a Romance. By 


Joun A. STEUVART. (October. 
“Here is an author capable of writing a really bri'liant work of fiction, in 
which science and fact are respected and art is made subservient to both. He is 
uent to a degree, his style is excellent.” —Academy. 





ROUND ABOUT ARMENIA. The Recorg 


of a Journey through Turkey, the Caucasus, and Persia. B: 
_Hopesrrs, Author of “In the Track of the Russian Fauna See 
Map and Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. With 


WITH the YACHT and CAMERA ; in 


EASTERN WATERS. By the Eakt or Cavay, K.P., &., 
the Yacht, Oamora, and Oyele in the Meditorrauean.”"” With macy gy itt 
Illustrations reproduced from Photographs, crown 8¥0, cloth, 12s, 6d, “Pegs 


LETTERS RECEIVED by the EAST INDIA 


COMPANY from its SERVANTS in the RAST, T 
“ Original Correspondence” Series of the India Office Records, “Wa, S 


1 4 : 

The First Series, con‘aining a narrative of events from 1603 to 1 
sist-of ten medium 8vo volames, of about 350 pp. each, and will Pg wt. “ry 
yearly, the price to Subscribers being Eight Guineas the set. Immediately ypo, 

ublication of the complete work the price will be raised to Ten Guineas = 

he first volume will contain an Introduction by Mr. F. 0. Danvers, Registrar 
and Superintendent of Records, India Office, and will be ready in October, Price 
One Guinea ne‘, Orders can only be taken for the.complete set of volumes, ’ 


The ANNALS of the WARWICKSHIRE 


HUNT.. From 1795 to 1895. By Sir CxarL¥s Morpavsr, Bart. . 
Hon. and Rev. W. R. Verney. Describing many splendid runs with thes 

celebrated Hounds, from Authentic Documents, mostly original. With 

nearly 40 Portraits and Hunting Scenes reproduced in Photogravare, also 

other Illustrations, Maps of the best Runs, &c., 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth ex'ra, 

Two Guineas net. tEarly in October, 


RECORDS and REMINISCENCES of GOOD. 
WOOD and the DUKES. of RICHMOND. By Jouw Kent, Author of 
tte art Stee” Wi Sanrio vl dO ta 

oe a many ons, "1 vol, any Se IR VR - 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J.£.YV.. 


Boas, Lecturer in Zoology in the Royal College of Agriculture, Copenhagen 
. Translated by J. W. Kirxatpy, Tutor in Natural Science to the Association 
for the Education of Women, Oxford, and E. 0. Pottarp, B.Sc. Lond, 
: nt Lecturer in Biolegy, University Extension , Re 
Illustrated with 427 Figures, 1 vol, royal 8vo, cloth extra, One Guinea net. 


‘ = . : ‘ Ready, 
The PURITAN in ENGLAND and NEW 
ENGLAND. A Series of Historical Studies. By. Ezra Hort Brinaros, 
D.D., Member of the American Society of Church History. With an Intro-. 
duction by ALExanpDER Mackenzrg, 1).D., Minister of the first Charch in 

Cambridge, Mass, 3 Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d.- (Ready. 


EVENING TALKS at the CAMERA CLUB 


on the AOTION of LIGHT in PHOTOGRAPHY. ‘By Capt. W. pz W.. 
Asyer, C.B., F.R.8., Presidént of the Camera Club, ‘Illustrated with up- 
wards ef 60 Diagrams, crown 8vo, boards, 3s. 6d. y -~ (October, 


SHORT STUDIES in PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 


By Vavanaw Cornisp, M.Sc, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth. © - 


: October. 
HEALTH and CONDITION in the ACTIVE 


and the SEDENTARY. By N. E. Yorre-Daviss, Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, M.R,0.8., Author of “ Foods for the Fat.” 
Fourth Edition (Sixth Thousand), crowa 8vo, 3s, 6d. : [ Ready, 


ROMAN FEVER: the Results of an 


Enquiry, during Three Years’ Residence on the Spot, into the Origin, 
History, Distribution, and Nature-of the ;Malarial. Fevers of the Roman 
Campazna, with especial reference to, their aupposed’ connection with 
Pathogenic Organisms. By W. Nortu, M.A., late Lecturer on Physiology 
in the Westminster Hospital, &. With numerous Maps, Diagrams, 4c, 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. [ Ready. 


CURIOSITIES of LAW and LAWYERS. 


By Oroaxe James, Entirely New and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, cloth, ; ik 


The TESTIMONY of SCIENCE to the 


DELUGE. By W. B. Gattowar, M.4., Author of “ The Chain of Ages 
Traced in its Prominent Links by Holy Scripture,” &c.. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NEW BOYS’ BOOKS. 
FLOATING ISLAND; or, The Pearl of the 


Pacific. By JuLes Vernz, Author of “from the Earth to the Moon,” 
“ around the World in Eighty Days,” &c. With 80 Iastrations, crown 870, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


The LONGSHOREMAN. By Herbert 


Russert, Author of “The Haunted Ship,” &, Wlth Illustrations by 8. 
Adamson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The CRYSTAL CITY UNDER the SEA. 


By A. Laverg, Author of “The Conquest of the Moon,” &. Fally Illus 
trated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 63, ‘ 


The TAMERS of the SEA. The Northmen 


in America from the Tenth until the Fifteenth Oentury. By E. NEUKOMM. 
With Illustrations by G. Roux and L. Benett. Orown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A BOY ALL OVER. By Harold Avery, 


Author of “An Old Boy’s Yarn,” &, Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, . 
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